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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARIL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esa. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
es University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobdility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Enpire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoas a Normat Scoot for the training of masters to conduct Conserv aTorREs 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LirrLe 
CuitpREN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humbiest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils pteer Bier: through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses in 2 most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

ty THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor ; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
™ bee _— Power oe and Vocal Classes . ee 
er of the General Educational Department: 
Lire Being, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, ) = ee 
aie ee Practical Geometry, and Buok- \ Assistant Teachers. 





PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class ee ce ae .» Mr. Baker. 
Pianoforte ., + oe ia ee ° oF { gt emg 
; Mons Roaier. 
°* ( Mr. BeaRD. 
{ Mons, VieuxTEMPS, 


Violin .. 


oo oe on oe. oe oe 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola ee Mr. T. Donovan 


Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. ..  «. Mr. Moroan. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ..  ..  .. Mr. H. RUSSELL. 
Concertina (German and English) wa ee ee Mr. ELDER. 
Vocal Classes .. $i ‘. Messrs. PoweLt and 
Dr. M Abt ty rn me ELDER. , 
- Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
nee musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
ye @ most effective general and musical education, board, ant clothing, free 
of all expense, 
m... Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
books Y paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
Macy Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Dr, MARK is also open to Engagements with his Little Mon. 
his Enter K begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
establish se hg pe the Youths of this country, to visit his 
5 ours :— r : 
our, p.m. Sundays excepted. rom Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 





ADAME LOUISA VINNING.—AIl communications 


respecting engagements to be addressed, 13, Hanover-villas, Kensington. 
park, Notting-hill, W. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 

be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Ifolles-street. 


R. G. CROZIER (Tenor), begs to solicit engagements to 
sing in sacred or secular music, in London or the ;rovinces. Address 18, 
King-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


ERDI’S OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First and Fourth Acts of this Opera, now produced for the first time in 
this country (the remaining Two being in course of Rehearsal), is sung nightly 
at the Canterbury Hall Concerts. 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every evening. 


S OME ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 

of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having beco:ne acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay havi 
been left on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resum 
her previous occupation as teacher of music aud the pianoforte, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, and unless some assistance is Loan obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in*which Mrs, Barclay was held L all 
who knew her in former days, and the sympathy which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining years of her life. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully reccive by Mrs, Webb, 36, Green-street, Park- 
lane a Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; arid Messrs. Hatchard and Co., 187, 
Piccadilly. 

















APeEat SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 





O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 


COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. Sheis 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home. The most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 





ii S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten bas much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a “Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable. 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument. 

Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





Now. PUBLISHING, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH.— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. A series 
of portraits of the Principal Artistes of the day The following have already been 
issued : MM. Balfe, Sainton, Piatti, Benedict, Pratten, Blagrove, Lazarus, Weiss, 
Wilbye Cooper, Chatterton, Ellerton, Miss Dolby, and Mesdames Clara Novello 
and Weiss. London: R. F. Barnes, Photographic Publisher, 61a, New Bond. 
street, W. A liberal discouut to the trade, 
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NEW SONGS AND BALLADS 


BY W. T. WRIGHTON. 


“MMHEY ARE COME, THE PALE PRIMROSES,” 
Ballad. Price 2s. 

“(NOME TO ME, GENTLE DREAMS,” 
Price 2s, 
“rms THE 

Price 2s, 6d. 


7 H®.2 BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL,” 
4 Ballad. Price 2s. 6d. 





Ballad, 





MOONLIGHT SLEEPING,” Ballad. 








vs ONE WISH FOR THEE,” Ballad. Price 2s. 





. [THE PEARL OF DAYS,” Sacred Song. Price 2s. 





“NM Y OWN MOUNTAIN STREAM,” Song. 


Price 2s. 


“MPRUSTING IN THEE,” Song. Price 2s, 


2s. 6d. 
““\N THE BANKS OF A BEAUTIFUL RIVER,” 


Ballad. Price 2s. 6d. 


“QMILES A ND TEARS,” Ballad. Price 2s, 











“DEST FOR THE WEARY,” Sacred Song. Price 
2s.6d. London: Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the Queen and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. ; and of all music-sellers. 





‘'NHE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. The LADY’S 

NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES is the BEST ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR LADIES, being especially devoted to their interests, 
instruction, and amusement. It contains each week, besides the usual Iilustra- 
tions of the Events of the Day, the Latest Paris Fashions and the Newest Work- 
table Patterns (working size), and is therefore particularly valuable to Ladies and 
Families out of Town, and quite invaluable in the Colonies. Subscriptions (paid 
in advance): Annual £1 6s., Six Months 18s., Three Months 6s. 6d., either 
stamped or post-paid to any British Colony, and Single Copy 6d. May be 
received through any respectable News Agent, or direct from the Publisher, 
Mr. W. J. Johnson, 83, Fleet-street, London, to whom money-orders may be 
made payable. 


i? LA 





LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 

TIMES, owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and 
Families of the higher and middle classes, is unquestionably one of the best 
advertising mediums for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all tvho supply 
the wants of Ladies and Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, 
Fleet-street. 


EW AND POPULAR SONGS.—“ Parting Tokens,” 

Mendelssohn, 1s, ; ‘‘I never cast a flowcr away,” and “The old clock on 
the stairs,” Lady Louisa Primrose, 3s.; ‘‘ When the hours of the day are 
number’d,” the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, 1s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Your voices are not hushed,” “Sir 
Bertram,” Lady John Scott, 2s. each; ‘Dream of a Nightingale,’ Mrs. R. 
Cartwright, 2s.; ‘Music of the Sea,” 2s. 6d.; ‘Dream, baby, dream,” Mrs. 
Sartoris, 2s.—C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


——- 


1 be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained, 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 





“fNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 
‘ Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s,, by Duncan Davison 
244, Regent-strect, ‘ 





ACHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 
the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 
ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each, pb: 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. oF 


BLUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &., are now 
Ss in numbers, price 2s. 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244 
gent-street. " 


ad f Yates LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 


new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D, T, K, Drummond, is published 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. P 











“MMHE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published 
price 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-streect. A 


“TMHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER— 

(‘‘Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 











“QE, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 


BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 
TRHREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G A. MAC. 

FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1. 
“ The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 3s. No. 3. “The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. cach), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“VET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 
DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“fMMHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,’ by 


MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 


- pAguita,’ by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 


, La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d, 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“ANTOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“TMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


«mre HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“HE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


























si) ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Re eves, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street. 


“ PRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with Lo and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








IGNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s , and may 
be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, aud at 
all the principal music-sellers. 
“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the moat sensible, concise, and useful.” —Daily News. Ls 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. : 
«Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
cises.”—Critic. : 
* Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 
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es 
THE POLYHYMNIAN CHOIR. 

We have, several times during the last season, noticed the 
progress which this body of amateur gentlemen has made under 
the direction of Mr, William Rea, and have recognised their 
industrious efforts to come before the public as a choir, so far 
cultivated and polished as to hope for a fair share of favour and 
support. We now insert a copy of their report, presented at a 
meeting for the general business of the choir. 

The meeting was held in the Throne Room, Crosby Hall, on 
Thursday evening, July 14th. The librarian, Mr. Nathaniel 
Cork, in the chair. The chairman opened the meeting by 
explaining its objects, which were to hear the annual report and 
financial statement of the committee, and the auditor’s report, 
to elect officers for the year ensuing, and to consider any casual 
matters which might arise. The chairman then called upon the 
secretary, Mr. J. J. Cayley, to read the report, which was as 
follows :-— 

“QENTLEMEN,—In bringing to a close the proceedings of this the 
third season of the Polyhymnian Choir, the Committee cannot disguise 
the almost, if not entirely, unqualified satisfaction and pleasure they 
feel in presenting to you their annual report. 

“Such a statement will, of course, lead you to expect that a great 
advance can be shown towards the attainment of the high objects at 
which we aim, and your committee therefore enter without hesitation 
into the details upon which they base their confident position. 

“Tt is advantageous always to recollect the purpose and end for 
which this choir was established, for by this means we are led to inquire 
not only the amount of progress which has been made, but whether or 
not that progress has been ina right direction. The intention then 
was not to form a school for elementary education; the admission into 
our choir presupposes, on the part of the member admitted, a good 
knowledge of the rudiments of music, and some idea of the art of 
singing. Neither was our object the mere accumulation of a large 
mass of amateur choristers, who should simply present an imposing 
scene—imposing in the double sense of a great display of numbers, 
and a great lack of the results which such numbers ought to produce. 
But, being fully persuaded that a much higher degree of excelience in 
choral part-singing than had been generally attained was practicable, 
the originators of this Choir determined first upon the realisation of 
this object, leaving the questions of dimensions and other matters of 
organisation to be determinable by the results of experience. 

_“To proceed. The first and most important cause for congratula- 
tion undoubtedly is the retention of Mr. Rea as the musical head and 
heart of the choir. Your committee would repudiate, as they know 
you would also, any attempt to flatter a gentleman who is undeserving 
of so ill a compliment. Nor is there any reason why they should pur- 
sue any such course, Mr. Rea is constantly with you, and most of 
you being, or having been, variously connected with other musical 
societies, have as good opportunities of forming a correct opinion on 
this point as have your committee; and the voluntary and hearty testi- 
mony you repeatedly render of perfect security in, and thorough good 
opinion of, Mr. Rea as a tutor and a conductor, reduces the task of 
your committee to a simple record of your entire sympathy with them 
: = offer of thanks and confidence which they beg Mr. Rea to 
cept. 

“Still the committee feel it their duty to remind you that Mr. Rea 
was one of the very first promoters of the Choir, and that, through all 
the fluctuations of its success, he has never swerved from the one line 
he had marked out, nor loosened his hold upon that which had been 
gained; and, even when our prospects were scarcely encouraging, he 
—_ and perseveringly carried on the task of planting the germs of 
musical education which has taken root in our soil, and which we 
; . leve to be indigenous and specially belonging to us as a choir, and 

e growth of which he has studied to cultivate in this last season by 
deep tehensive epitome on the opening evening, by a series of ex- 
7 lent lessons in the art of singing, by lectures upon musical rhetoric 

id elocution, and by special rehearsals for single parts which afforded 


entered into in general rehearsals. _And, gentlemen, these are advan- 
hg vrs which your committee are not aware that any other choir in 
fee ba ropolis has been favoured. So that, when they add that, without 
b a nia Mr. Rea has subtracted from the time which might have 
lan alate: to remunerative professional occupations an amount suffi- 

it for all this, your committee are assured they have shown abundant 


reason for calli : : 
congratulation, © your attention, first of all, to-this source of mutual 


your committee have taken. At the close of last season the Choir 
consisted of forty-five gentlemen, but of these some ten did not 
reunite with us this season. An urgent request had, however, been 
laid before the members, that they would use their utmost endeavours 
to obtain candidates for membership early in this season, that our 
numbers might rise to eighty, which was the limit then prescribed. In 
spite of a high standard of qualifications proposed, we had a large 
influx of applicants, 145 of whom submitted to the test ; 78 were 
accepted, and 62 of these arenow members. Our numbers are at the 
present time 12 altos, 20 first tenors, 25 second tenors, 23 first basses, 
and 20 second basses, being a total of exactly 100 voices. 

“The important matter of regularity of attendance has undergone 
some improvement. In the first quarter of this season we held 13 
meetings, the average number present was 58, the ratio of attendance 
being 85 per cent. of full. Second quarter, 14 meetings, average num- 
ber 65, ratio 79 per cent. Third quarter, 16 meetings, average number 
77, ratio 82 per cent. In one comparative idea, the highest number in 
any one meeting last year was 44, and the ratio of attendance for the 
whole season 72 per cent., while the highest number this year was 94, 
and the ratio 82 per cent. Thus, while your committee regret having 
found it necessary in as many as 12 instances this season to carry into 
force the rule which declares a membership void by irregularity of 
attendance, yet they receive with great pleasure this earnest of an 
intention on the part of the general body to respond to the appeals 
they have constantly made upon this essential and vital point. 

“As the immediate result of this, Mr. Rea has been enabled to pass 
through rehearsal forty works, each of which has, on an average, been 
carefully gone through six times; but, to show what pains have been 
taken where specially necessary, some have been rehearsed nineteen 
times. While on this point, your committee beg your attention not 
only to the number but the character of the compositions performed. 
They are such as will tend not only to establish for us a reputation as 
caterers for the amusement of our audiences, but will also by their 
intrinsic merit, as well as by the excellent manner of their performance, 
assist in the advancement of art. Indeed, to Mr. Rea we owe an extra 
debt for the jealous manner in which he has guarded us from jeopard- 
izing our credit or sinking into error upon this point. These forty 
works include five by Mr. Rea, nine by Mendelssohn, one of these being 
an entire tragedy; five by Weber, two by Beethoven, three by Callcott, 
and the others various. Those written expressly for us being the five 
by Mr. Rea, two by Miss Stirling, and one by Mr. G. A, Macfarren. 
As aremoter result we have sung at our concerts 61 times, and 16 
times have responded to a redemand. rns 

“ But it is the rapid and sure upward tendency of the Choir in the 
scale of musical societies, and the high position and excellent name and 
fame which you have attained for it during the past season, with respect 
to the critics, the profession, and the public, which afford your com- 
mittee such unqualified encouragement, and induce them to place 
before you a report so lofty in tone and so full of hope and asgurance. 
In support of this may be mentioned the many applications for our 
assistance at concerts and public entertainments, which, from a sense of 
fairness, or from consideration to our members, or from other reasons, 
we have thought it advisable to decline, Then again, from the many 
offers of assistance at our concerts which we have received from pianists 
and singers of high class. Again, from the interest and curiosity which 
have taken root and are spreading among the members and officials of 
other societies, and even in the highest circles of the musical profession, 

and which develope themselves in applications for admission to hear 
our rehearsals and performances, in very kind offers from composers of 
recognised good name to write works for us, in the actual receipt of 
many such works, which your committee have yet to bring forward, and 
in various other ways. Lastly and specially, from the notices we have 
received from the critics and the press, which have been numerous and 
very cheering ; their general tone having been such as is likely to lead 
the public to appreciate our efforts in such a manner as we believe they 
deserve. 

“In the importance of our public concerts we have made very great 
strides. In our report of last year we noticed the assistance we had 
received from the Orchestral Society,* who divided with us the respon- 


’n opportunity for improvement in all the minutise which cannot be | sibility of some undertakings which were too coneiderable for us to enter 


into alone. But in the present season we have given five concerts,— 
three of them on a grand scale at Hanover-square Rooms,—in which, 
with the exception of the pianoforte performances of Miss Morrison and 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, we have received no assistance, and yet our 
audiences have been large and sometimes overflowing. 

“In the very essential matter of fands, your committee must confess 
having found considerable difficulties throughout the season, but after 








“The internal progress of the choir also fully justifies the position 


* An Amateur Orchestral Society, also conducted by Mr. Rea. 
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watching closely for every opportunity to add to their means, and care- 
fully economising those at their disposal, they have the happiness to 
show that the expenditure of about £270 has been provided for, and a 
small balance left in hand. Your committee would be wanting in polite- 
ness, and even justice, were they to pass unnoticed the’ energies of the 
members to support them in this task. Your committee have always 
objected to impose a subscription as a condition of membership, and 
even when such a course was proposed by some members, they did not 
urge it, preferring to show their confidence in your voluntary aid, by 
means which were open to you, namely, the obtaining subscribers, and 
the sale of tickets for our concerts. With this feeling they undertook 
great responsibilities on the faith of your firm adherence, and you never 
failed them ; they are aware they have made repeated calls upon your 
efforts, but you were their only certain and safe resource, and whenever 
they have trusted on you they have never found you reel or stagger 
under the load. The committee might mention special instances in 
which members have been enabled to assist them largely, but, while 
satisfied that every one of you has done his very utmost, it would be 
invidious, and perhaps unkind, to single out any in particular ; therefore, 
gentlemen, they beg you will all accept their acknowledgements alike, 
for while the aid which some have rendered us has been considerable, 
yet the surplus in hand is not so large but that he whose efforts have 
achieved least may take to himself the pleasant feeling of having caused 
the balance to come out on the right side instead of on the wrong. 

“Your committee regret that their endeavours to relieve you of this 
task by concluding negotiations with which you were made acquainted, 
should have failed for the present; but if their first impression was 
one of disappointment it was dispelled by the extraordinary stimulus 
which even the failure gave to your enthusiasm, and the unanimous 
determination which it produced in you to achieve, by your own 
unassisted energies, that which your committee had been unable to 
accomplish by extraneous means. 

. “It now remains to record our special thanks to all the ladies and 
gentlemen from whom favours have been promised or received; at the 
head of whom stands Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who kindly re-arranged for 
us his glee “ King Canute,” and who has, in very many ways, shown 
his interest in the Choir; also to Miss Morrison and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren for assistance at our concerts ; to Miss Stirling, Mrs. Bartho- 
lomew, Mr. H. Gadsby, Mr. Blanchard of Dublin, and others, for 
original compositions received ; to Mr. H. W. Barlow, for his kindness 
in obtaining for Mr. Rea the entrée to the library of the Western 
Madrigal Society ; to Mr. Gibsone, the secretary of that society, also 
for kind attentions shown to Mr, Rea; to Messrs. Leader and Cock for 
very liberal offer of the presentation of a sufficient number of part- 
copies for the whole Choir of a part-song; to Mr. Volckman, senior, 
for the gratuitous use of room for special rehearsals and committee 
meetings, by which the committee have been spared considerable 
expense: to Mr. Nathaniel Cork, for special arrangements with respect 
to the use of music, which were of great service to the committee, and 
which were totally distinct from the duties of his office; and to Mr. 
John Keymer, at interest in, and actual assistance to, the Choir 
in many ways, and particularly in designing, engraving, and presenting 
to the Choir a i a souk viet for tickets. . si . s 

“Your committee wish, in passing, to remind you of, several minor 
matters in which they will be seen to have studied your convenience 
and comforts. At the commencement of the season they obtained for 
your rehearsals a larger and more commodious room than had before 
been at your service, and immediately endeavoured to couple with it a 
better organisation, in the matter of seats and music, each member 
having his own place and his own book, which in the case of aconcert, 
was, by enormous labour and pains, made up of the pieces which were 
to be sung, arranged in proper succession, and, together with a pro- 
gramme, placed upon the seat, thereby relieving him of all trouble or 
anxiety on any such account. These, and many similar things, may 
appear trifling in themselves, but your committee beg you will estimate 
them both at their own value, and, also, as a guarantee that they will 
not fail to study every means to render the Choir such as shall justify 
aby member in feeling proud to acknowledge his association with it. 

If it be not out of the province of a report to anticipate, your 
committee beg to congratulate you also upon two events near at hand, 
Firstly, your appearance at the Crystal Palace, which will possess the 
double charm of displaying the Choir in the midst of a great school of 
art, and of assisting an association* whose objects, though sought by 
different means, are quite akin to our own. Secondly, the festive 
evening which you propose to spend together on Thursday next, and 
which your committee sincerely hope will afford you all the pleasure 
that can possibly be derived from each other’s society. 











* The Early Closing Association. 





of the public in musical performances lias become too divided. 

“To this end, gentlemen, your committee wish to leave as the latest, 
most clear, and fixed impressions on your minds, two paramount 
points. Firstly, the importance of responding promptly to their first 
summons, and of uniformly keeping up the future attendance to that 
high level: and secondly, the obtaining as large an accession as possible 
to our list of subscribers. Your attention to these two particulars 
would secure us the best chance of success, and would relieve your 
committee of very much of the anxiety which has hitherto rested upon 
them. 

“And now, gentlemen, as this is the last time this season your 
committee will meet you officially, they beg the pleasure to wish you, 
through our vacation, the very best of health and recreation, and also 
to remind you that about the beginning of September you may expect 
to hear from them, when they sincerely trust to see you every one 
again bringing with him an enthusiasm and ardour not only un- 
diminished, but increased and re-invigorated, and finally to bid you 
until then a hearty and cordial farewell.” 

The report was received with long continued applause. The 
chairman then called upon the treasurer, Mr. W. Volckinan, 
jun., who presented the financial statement, which, as has been 
already stated, showed a small balance in hand, and was also 
received with marked approbation. 

The auditors’ report was called for, and Mr. J. Bates, in pre- 
senting it, spoke in eulogising terms of the manner in which the 
affairs of the Choir had been managed. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be 
printed. The financial statement passed, the elections pro- 
ceeded with, sundry other matters despatched, and a few 
encouraging remarks from the chairman, a vote of thanks to 
him brought the meeting to a close. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
From our owN CoRRESPONDENT. 
Gloucester, Tuesday. 

Ar atime when all London is out of town, and the poor 
unfortunate individuals who are still left in the mighty Babylon 
have absolutely nothing in the shape of musical fare set before 
them, the provinces are wakened up from their usual regularity 
(we had almost said dullnes), by the advent of those stars who 
whilom delighted the ears of the Babylonians aforesaid. Buta 
short interval elapses since the last notes of the Bradford 
meeting have died out, when lo, another Triennial Festival 
succeeds, and, after the aristocracy of the wool gatherings have 
been delectated, the élite of the cyder counties have their turn. 
The London critic who, has done severe duty through a long and 
broiling season, has still to meet the same old familiar faces, 
still to hear the notes of the but too well remembered music, 
and, instead of being able to “fly away and be at rest,” to “ seek 
fresh scenes and pastures new,” must remain in harness ; go pen 
in hand and narrate to the newspaper reading world how the 
various performers have acquitted themselves, who was encored 
and who was not, what pieces created a furore, and what fell 
dull on the public ear. Well, after Bradford and its huge 
warehouses, tall chimneys, and smoky canopy, which does duty 
for sky, itis refreshing to find oneself in the quiet old city of 
Gloucester, with its four main streets named after the cardinal 
points, its glorious old cathedral lifting up its gray old tower, 
(at once one of the most massive and elegant specimens 
of the kind in England) in serene majesty against 4 
clear blue sky, here and there chequered with white 
flecks of cloud, to see the gentle Severn (so suggestive 
of the most delicately coloured and exquisitely flavoured 
salmon in the world) winding (the river, not the fish) at ones 
feet, and to breathe an atmosphere fresh from the Cotteswold 
hills and as near an approach to purity as the soul of 4 
Londoner can imagine. Instead of being obliged to repeat the 
oft told tale that the precis and responses were Tallis’s, the 
chant Jones, and the anthem Attwood, how the pent up critic 
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longs to make excursions to those same Cotteswolds or 
Malverns, and with vigorous strides ascertain for himself the 
Jories of the views from the various points of observation. 
ut the fates ordain it otherwise, and if the individual in 
uestion is desirous to “show his eyes and glad his heart” with 
such things he must wait until the church of St. Peter and the 
Hall of Shire have done calling upon him alternately to perform 
his functions. c P 

Having then relieved our feelings by saying what we should 
like to do, let us  aomge c our duty by writing what we ought to 
do—something about the object which has brought us here. 
This then is the 136th meeting of the choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of clergymen in the three dioceses, and is under the 
atronage of the two most illustrious personages in Great 
Britain, besides having for president the Duke of Beaufort, and 
the Lord Lieutenants and Bishops of the three counties and 
dioceses for vice-presidents. Forty-four gentlemen hold the 
responsible office of stewards, and the most onerous post of the 
executive is sustained by Mr. Secretary Brown, to whom the 
Gloucester Festival is greatly indebted for many of its past 
successes, One very familiar name and no less familiar face 
will be missed from this year’s festival—Mr. Thomas Turner, 
who has been intimately associated with the meetings for the 
last half century, and time after time accepted the onus of 
stewardship when it involved a very serious loss of money, and 
whose polite attentions to the artists will not be readily for- 
gotten, To the universal regret of all who knew him, Mr. 
Turner expired last week at the ripe age of seventy-six, and is 
this day buried, an event which has cast quite a gloom upon the 
old frequenters of the Festival, and the inhabitants of the city 
generally, by whom his kindness and liberality were thoroughly 
known and appreciated. With this one exception everything is 
as gay and promising as could be desired. The sale of tickets is 
unprecedented, and the number of places secured beforehand far 
exceeds any former meeting. The proceedings opened this 
morning with The Dead March in Saul played as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the gentleman just alluded to. The 
Dettingen Te Deum, in which Mrs. Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, 
Messrs. Montem Smith, and Thomas, sustained the principal 
parts; Mendelssohn’s anthem As the Hart Pants ,and the stock 
anthem Zhe Coronation, already alluded to, following the sermon, 
which waspreached by the Rev. Canon Harvey, froma texttaken 
from the Ist of Thessalonians, 5th chapter, 12th and 13th verses, 
“And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord and admonish you; 
and to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake, 
and to be at ay among yourselves.” The attendance numbered 
1,700, and the collections at the doors in aid of the charity 
amounted to £203 14s. Sd. a larger sum than is usually obtained 
the first day. Among the ladies who held the plates were the 
following: Lady Charlotte Carnegie, Lady Augustus Wyndham 
Quin, Mrs. Canon Harvey, Mrs. Canon Bankes, Miss Dutton, 
Miss Sherwood, Mrs. Thomas Evans, Mrs. Brooke Hunt, Miss 
Rice, &e. This evening, the first concert will be given at the 
Shire Hall, and to-morrow the Elijah at the Cathedral, of which 
more anon. We had nearly omitted to state, that the service 
was intoned by the Rev. E. K. Luscombe, and the lessons read 
by the Rev. C. Crawley, minor canons of the Cathedral. 


: Gloucester, Wednesday. 

: Despite the unpropitious state of the weather last night, when 
it rained steadily and incessantly for several hours, the concert 
at the Shire Hall was far more numerously attended than at 
any previous first evening we can remember at Gloucester. The 
programme displayed at least one feature of novelty for the 
choirs, and a decided improvement upon the previous olla 
podrida arrangements—namely, the appropriating the first part 
to one composer—Mozart enjoying that honour last night, as will 
be seen by the following :— 
0 Parr I. 

Terture and Selection from “Don Giovanni” _... ..» Mozart. 
_— ‘Madamina,” Signor Belletti ... see vee we 

_ a darem,” Madame Clara Novello and Signor 

i 
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Aria—“Tl mio tesoro,” Signor Giuglini ae ... Mozart. 
Trio—“ Ah taci,” Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Vialetti, and Signor 
WEEE ed ea Medan atk cas, ea” desea 
Aria—“ Batti, batti,” Madame Clara Novello aed aa = 
Aria—“ Deh vieni,” Signor Badiali .., a aaa ada 
Quartet-—“ Non ti fidar,’ Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Clara 
Novello, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Badiali ... faa 
Aria—“ Fin ch’ han dal vino,” Signor Badiali oe ave me 
Aria—“ Non mi dir,” Mdlle. Titiens “as aa ais 
Sestet—“ Sola, Sola,” Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Signor Giuglini, Signor Badiali, and Signor 
Belletti... aa “as a ici ae eee 
To Signor Giuglini in “Il mio tesoro,” and Signor Badiali in 
“ Fin ch’ han dal vino,” were awarded encores, an attempt being 
also made in favour of Madame Clara Novello in “ Batti, batti,” 
which was sung (to our mind) in a manner very different to 
what it might have been. Mdlle. Titiens seemed to make a 
profound impression in this her first appearance in Gloucester, 
and was warmly received and heartily applauded by her 
audience, who were enthusiastic in their demonstrations after 
her finely dramatic rendering of the aria “Non mi dir.” The 
magnificent sestet, without exception one of the most mar- 
vellously fine pieces of concerted music ever written, was given 
with immense effect, and brought the selection to a close most 
admirably. Beethoven’s choral fantasia, which succeeded, intro- 
duced a young lady (from the western provinces, we believe), Miss 
Summerhayes, as solo pianiste. However commendable the choice 
of such a piece as a first essay before a strange audience might 
have been, we think that.something less ambitious would have 
been more effective in the hands of this young lady, who appears 
to have overtaxed her physical powers in selecting a work of 
this dimension. The band and chorus, too, materially helped to 
damage Miss Summerhayes’s playing, being not only too loud 
throughout for the pianiste, but committing irregularities which 
showed that there could have been little or no rehearsal: for 
this no one can be blamed but the conductor. Under these 
circumstances we shall reserve our judgment until Thursday 
evening, when we shall have another opportunity of hearing 
the young lady, merely remarking that she is very juvenile in 
appearance, and seemed, not unnaturally, to be labouring under 
some trepidation, which experience will, no doubt, tend to 
diminish. The second part of the concert was miscellaneous, 
and was fortunately permitted to pass with but one encore, 
which fell to Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, for the duet 
“ Parigi o cara,” which, however hackneyed it may be to London 
ears, appeared to possess a great charm for the Gloucester 
audience. We append the remainder of the scheme, which 
generally went well, Mr. Thomas particularly affording satis- 
faction by his spirited rendering of the Pedlar’s song from 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger :— 


Part II. 


Overture (Zampa) aa a ate dna ... Heérold. 
Trio, “ Memory,” Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, 


”» 


and Mr. Montem Smith sia ae sei ... Leslie. 
Ballad, Many a time and oft,” Miss Dolby ... ... Duggan. 
Song, “The merry bells,” Mrs. Clare Hepworth .. HH. Smart. 
Duet, “ Parigi o cara,’ Madame Titiens and Signor 

Givglini (Traviata)... “ad ose toc .. Verdi. 
Quartet, “May Song,” Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss 

Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas ... Mendelssohn. 
Song, “I am a Roamer,” Mr, Thomas ... a ... Mendelssohn. 


God save the Queen. 

Considerable disappointment was experienced at the non-ap- 
pearance of Mr. Sims evens, from whom a letter was read regret- 
ting his inability to sing in consequence of his continued hoarse- 
ness and cold, which had been increased by his journey from 
London, whence he only arrived in the evening. The audience 

erhaps were not aware that Mr. Reeves was one of the inmates 
of the Oatlands Park Hotel last week at the time it took fire, 
and had with Mrs. Reeves and family to make a hasty retreat, 
and spend the best (or worst) part of a night out ona —_ 
lawn. The weather here still remains unsettled, and it woul 
seem that Gloucester has taken a leaf out of the weather-table 
of Bradford as set forth at the first two festivals. Up to alate 
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hour last night the bells of the various churches rang muffled 
peals in memory of the late Mr. Turner, of whom we append a 
short memoir, taken from the Gloucester Journal :— 


“Dratn oF THomas Turner, Esq.—In our obituary we have 
recorded the death of Mr. Thomas Turner, one of the oldest and most 
respected inhabitants of this city, in which he constantly resided during 
a life extended to 76 years. Until 1825, Mr. Turner and his father, 
with the late Capt. Morris (who represented Gloucester in Parliament 
for many years) and Capt. Morris’s son, conducted an extensive banking 
establishment in this city, with numerous branches extending over this 
and the adjoining counties and a large part of South Wales. In the 
latter ond of 1825, this bank was closed, and since that time Mr. ‘Turner 
has confined himself principally to the care of the financial interests 
of the numerous public and charitable institutions of which he was the 
treasurer, including with various others the Gloucester Infirmary, the 
Three Choirs, &c. On all of these he bestowed unremitting attention 
till within a few months of his death, when his increasing infirmity 
compelled him to give them up. Besides being a good and punctual 
man of business, universally trusted, Mr, Turner was a munificent and 
discriminating patron of the fine arts. An enthusiastic admirer of 
Shakspere, he got together, with much labour and great expense, the 
materials for an edition of his works more complete and more 
elaborately illustrated than any edition hitherto published. He was a 
good judge of pictures, and has left behind him a valuable collection. 
Himself no mean musician, he has been all his life a warm and kind 
patron of musical talent, wherever found, For upwards of fifty years 
he has been an active supporter of the Triennial Meetings at Gloucester 
of the Three Choirs (Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester), and a 
considerable portion of the success with which these meetings have 
been attended must be attributed to his exertions. There are few men 
whose loss will be more sincerely regretted by a large circle of friends 
and connections.” 


Considerable dissatisfaction is expressed in various quarters, 
among professionals and non-professionals, natives and strangers, 
at the unaccountable withdrawal of Mr. Weiss’s name from the 
programme. The following letter asks one or two questions on 
the subject, which it would be as well if the stewards, or con- 
ductor, or whoever the responsible persons may be, were to 
answer :— 

“THE FORTHCOMING MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
“ To the Editor of the ‘ Gloucester Journal.” 

“S1r,—Can any of your numerous readers, or the authorities of the 
forthcoming music meeting, inform me why the name of Mr. Weiss, 
which appeared in all the preliminary announcements, and also in the 
original programme, is now withdrawn? Is it because a subordinate 
position was assigned to that gentleman, who certainly is entitled to 
rank as our first English bass? At the last Gloucester Festival, Mr. 
W eiss sustained the whole of the bass part of the Elijah, which this 
time is allotted to Signor Belletti, who has also the lion’s share each 
morning, monopolising the Elijah ou Wednesday, the only effective 
portion of Thursday’s selection, and two out of the three airs in the 
Messiah. At Worcester and Hereford Mr. Weiss sang the Elijah 
most effectively, as also at last Birmingham Festival, where Signor 
Belletti was likewise engaged. I do not for a moment deny the 
great artistic merits of Signor Belletti, but I certainly do think that a 
singer whose reputation is so highly established as that of Mr. Weiss 
should have been entitled to better treatment than being placed in the 
subordinate position in which his name appeared in the first programme, 
Moreover, upon an occasion so eminently English, and in oratorios 
composed expressly for England, as were the Elijah and Messiah, I 
think that an Englishman would have been more in place. At any 
rate, the honours might have been fairly divided, by giving one artist 
the entire bass part in each of these great works, and the Stadbat 
Mater—as it is—to Signor Belletti. Surely, the Italians have sufficient 
opportunities of display in the evening concerts. 

“A little information cn the subject would be acceptable to the 
public (who have a right to know why an established favourite is thus 
ignored), and also to the professional musician, as well as 

“ : ra 


Tn calling attention to this matter, we do not in the slightest 
degree question the great and deserved reputation of Signor 
Belletti, nor the high merits of Mr. Thomas (who has been 
engaged in place of Mr. Weiss) as a thoroughly efficient bass 
singer, bat at the same time we think there has been a great 
mistake committed somewhere, and the treatment to which Mr, 








Weiss appears to have been subjected requires some explana- 
tion from those who best know the history of the case. 

This morning the cathedral was thronged with an audience 
numbering some 1,450 pergons, among whom were many of the 
aristocracy and élite of this and the surrounding counties, for 
whose names we refer our readers to the columns of the daily 
and fashionable papers. In our yesterday’s account, want of time 
compelled us to omit noticing the great improvement which has 
been effected since the last festival by the filling in the large 
west window with stained glass to the memory of the late 
Bishop Monk, by the munificence of his friend, the Rev. Murray 
Browne, Honorary Canon. The subjoined description will 
best give an idea of this really beautiful memorial :— 


“Tae MreMortaL WINDOW TO THE LATE BisHop Monx.—The 
magnificent stained glass window over the west door of our cathe- 
dral, which has been raised by the munificence of the Rev. Murray 
Browne, honorary canon of the cathedral, as a memorial to his esteemed 
friend the late Bishop Monk, is now complete. The window comprises 
nine compartments in width, with double transom, very rich tracery, 
and is in the perpendicular style of architecture. The stained glass 
which has just been fixed is intended to typify the ordinance of 
Baptism or the saving effects of Baptism by water. The subjects, which 
have been judiciously selected and arranged for this purpose, are from 
the Old and New Testament, beginning from Noah up to the time of 
the Apostles, Tho subjects, which are twelve in number, are placed 
horizontally in the window. These are divided into four divisions, 
supported and surmounted by bold and elaborate canopies, each of the 
subjects filling three of the compartments in width. The history of the 
window begins with the bottom range of groups. The firgt of these is 
Noah and his family leaving the Ark, the various animals’going before ; 
second, Moses, with uplifted rod, and the children of Israel, with the 
spoils of the Eyptians, and destruction of Pharoah and Host; and 
third, Naaman the leper, washing in the Jordan, with attendants in 
waiting. The next range begins with the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds by night, with the words on scroll, ‘Glory to God,’ &.; 
next the Nativity of Our Lord, with shepherds and wise men appearing 
in the distance; the next is the Offering of the Magi, or Kings of the 
East. The third range begins with the Presentation in the Temple, 
then Our Lord coming up out of the water after Baptism, the Dove 
descending upon Him; the last of this range is John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness. The upper and last range begins with 
the Baptism of St. Paul, then the Baptism of Cornelius, finishing with 
the Baptism of the Jailor of Philippi and his Household. Immediately 
above these in the tracery are the Emblems of Our Lord’s Passion. Ten 
of the upper compartments are filled with angels with musical instru- 
ments, four others with angels adoring. The rest of the tracery is filled 
with crowns and stars, except the upper portion of all, which is filled 
with the lamb, the dove, and the word ‘Jehovah ;’ each of these being 
surrounded with rays. Such is a general description of this remarkable 
window. 

“Tt is easy to understand how the position over the great door has 
appropriately suggested an illustration of the ‘Doctrine of Baptism,’ 
through which Our Lord has ordained our entrance into His Church. 
Again, anyone, observing the general construction of the stone- 
work, to form tripartite divisions, transversely by the transoms, and 
lengthway by the larger mullions, and again these last into triplets 
by the smaller mullions, would be naturally directed to the arrange- 
ment of subjects, which has been carried out by placing three types 
of Baptism from the Old Testament, each in a triplet below the lower 
transom; then the representation of Our Lord’s baptism between the 
transoms, and the three notable baptisms recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, above the upper transom. Accordingly we have in the south 
triplet, below the lower transom, the subject of Noah and the Ark made 
significant by showing the ‘eight souls saved by water.’ In the ad- 
joining triplet is placed a picture of the deliverance of the Israelites by 
the passage through the Red Sea. In the north triplet is depicted the 
Washing of Naaman the Syrian in Jordan, strikingly conspicuous by 
the figure of ‘the leper as white as snow.’ The space betwixt the 
transoms equalling that below and above, required double designs for 
each of its triplets, while those more particularly portraying the baptism 
of Our Lord could only occupy the centre of the whole window. Thus 
again, passing from the south side, the subject in the lower portion of 
the triplet is the Annunciation to the Shepherds: the adjoining subject, 
the Birth of Our Lord in the Stable; and next, the Adoration of the 
Magi, conspicuous by the dark countenances and the gold offerings. 
In the upper portion of the triplets, we have, on the south, the Presen- 
tation of Christ in the Temple, with the beautiful contrast of the Child 
held by devout Simeon, and of the youthful figure of the Virgin with 
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that of the aged Anna, In the north is shown the Preaching of John 
the Baptist, with the striking figure of that Preacher of Repentance. 
In the centre of the window is conspicuously placed the Baptism of 
Our Lord, in which artistic skill has, in the most successful manner, 
arrested our first and chief attention to the figure representing Our 
Lord, by making this the only single form in any one compartment, 
and by its rising out of Jordan; with the descending Dove, and by 
the text in the rays of the glory bringing before the eye that descrip- 
tion of the manifestation of the T'rinity:—‘And Jesus, when He 
was baptised, went up straightway out of the water, and lo, 
the Heavens were opened unto him, and He saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him, and lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 

leased.’ Above the upper transom, again passing from the south, 
the first triplet contains the baptism of St. Paul, signified in his figure 
by one hand shading the eyes from the first re-admission of light, and 
by the other hand retaining hold of a lad, who may have been supposed 
to have led him in his blindness. Next to this is represented the bap- 
tism of Cornelius, by the rich accoutrements of tle Roman officer 
kneeling nigh to St. Peter’s feet, and by the armour of a ‘devout 
soldier of them that waited on him continually.” In the north triplet 
we have a picture of the baptism of the Jailor at Philippi, bringing, by 
the presence of the wife, infant, and family, to mind, the domestic and 
doctrinal interest we have in the scripture—‘ And he was baptised, he 
and all hia, straightway.’ In the tracery forming the top of the window 
are introduced angels holding harps for songs of praise, and in the 
smaller divisions the emblems of the Trinity. 

“Mr. Wailes, the artist in stained glass, at Newcastle-on-'Tyne, has 
executed the whole design with much beauty and force in the drawing, 
the figures being in the size ‘of life, with remarkable fulness, richness, 
and harmony of colour, and with faithfulness to Scripture deserving 
the highest praise. We happen to know of his saying that his thoughts 
had never once been of money or trouble, but only how to do his best 
in bringing out a work worthy of the position and purposes for which 
it was intended. We affirm, with all our heart, the success of this 
declaration, which does him honour, and offer him our best acknow- 
ledgements for this noble specimen of his beautiful art, most pleasing 
to the eye, grateful to the remembrance of the reader of Holy Scripture, 
and helping to raise the mind and heart in thanksgivings to Our Father 
in heaven for all his loving kindnesses revealed to us in His redemption 
of man. 

“We may add, that on the removal of the present temporary gallery 
an ornamental brass will be fixed beneath the window, within the outer 
stone panel, north of the door, having the following inscription : 

“The ornamental glass of the west window is dedicated to the 
honour of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be a grate- 
ful memorial of His benefits to this diocese, by raising to its Episc- 
pate His servant, James Henry Monk, D.D., enduing him with con- 
stancy of purpose and the liberal application of his means towards 
building churches, supplying parsonages, erecting schools, and aiding 
infirm incumbents by the assistance of curates. 

“James Henry Monk, born Dec. 13th, 1782; attained a Fellowship 
of Trinity College, in the University of Cambridge, in 1805; was una- 
nimously elected Regius Professor of Greek in 1808; appointed Dean 
of Peterborough in 1822; consecrated Bishop of this Diocese in 1830 ; 
and died June 6, 1856, in stedfast reliance “on the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” ?’ 

“We cannot refrain from offering our sincere congratulations to 
the Rev. Canon Browne upon the marked success with which the 
suggestions of his fine taste and finer feelings have been carried 
out. The window is a splendid and striking addition to the many 
beauties of our venerable Cathedral, and its completion will give an 
impetus to other restorations and improvements which have long 
been in contemplation ; among these, the great east window, in point 
of size, one of the largest in the kingdom, will, we believe, receive 
early attention.” 


The performance of the Hlijah was generally satisfactory, 
although in some respects open to criticism, an occasional un- 
steadiness in some points of the choruses being more than once 
perceptible, and a want of quickness in taking up the parts also 
was to be reprehended, The double quartet “For He shall give 
His angels charge” went more steadily than usual, through 

elng taken slower, The quartet “Cast thy burden,” was con- 
verted into a trio, through the omission of the bass part which 
in the programme was assigned to Signor Belletti, who, although 
in his place, did not seem to understand whether he was to sing 
or not. A little previous arrangement would prevent the 


occurence of such contretemps. Mr. Sims Reeves overcame his 
hoarseness so far as not only to appear, but to sing magnificently. 
His delivery of the lovely recitative “Ye people rend your 
hearts,” and the succeeding air of “ With all your hearts” being 
beyond all praise. No less admirable was his rendering of the 
recitatives “Man of God,” and “See now he sleepeth,” while 
the grand air “Then shall the righteous” was declaimed 
with all the fire and energy which are so peculiarly Mr. Reeves’s 
own. Mdme. Clara Novello sustained the principal solo part, 
and gave the opening air of the second part, “Hear ye, Israel,” 
with all her accustomed excellence. Signor Belletti sang 
throughout like a true artist, although in parts we think his 
voice has hardly depth enough for the music of the Elijah. 
Remarks, however, on the absence of Mr. Weiss were very 
general. Mrs, Clare Hepworth took the second soprano, and 
Miss Dolby the first contralto, with Miss Lascelles as an able 
eoadjutor, Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Thomas also doing good 
service in all that was set down for them. Some of the 
choruses were taken too slowly, but for this the conductor, and 
not the orchestra, was to blame. In“ Baal, we cry to thee,” this 
was, as usual, perceptibly the case, and also in one or two more 
instances we could name. The whole audience remained 
standing during the “Holy, Holy” chorus. Anyapplause, of course, 
would be out of the question in a sacred building, but in many 
cases an audible murmur and perceptible sensation of delight 
appeared to thrill through all present, when some of the more 
particularly effective points had been given. Fine as is the 
effect. of the Zlijah in a secular building, it is increased a 
thousand fold in a cathedral, and those who have not yet heard 
it at the Choir Festivals have yet to learn the full devotional 
grandeur with which this masterpiece is inspired. The collection 
amounted to £157 lls. 1ld., a sum below that gathered the 
corresponding day at the last Festival, but as the amount 
yesterday was considerably above that generally taken the first 
day, the average of the two may be struck as about the same 
asusual. The attendance at the concert last night was 415. 
Gloucester, Thursday. 

As the conversation of an Englishman almost invariably 
begins with the weather, and my despatch of yesterday was en 
régle in that respect, so I will again conform to custom and tell 
you how that the skies, although looking threatening on 
Wednesday morning, contented themselves with the early frown 
and then cleared off, leaving a fine bright day, which was suc- 
ceeded by a gloriously clear night, the old cathedral tower 
displaying its architectural beauties to perfection in the pale 
moonlight. 

The concert opened with Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s cantata the 
May Queen, which occupied the whole of the first part, with 
the exception of the concertante duet of Spohr, for two violins, 
played to perfection by Messrs Sainton and Blagrove, who, if 
we remember rightly, gave this same piece here at the last 
festival, and also at Worcester. A change therefore would have 
been acceptable. The principal parts of the Jfay Queen were 
allotted to Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles ; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Thomas. The first-named lady, as the heroine, 
acquitted herself admirably, her voice having considerably 
increased in volume since her début at the meeting of 1856, and 
her method having also much improved. Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
hoarseness gained upon him to a great extent before the end of 
the cantata, but he exerted himself to the utmost to overcome 
it by singing his best, giving his solos and concerted pieces with 
great feeling and expression. Mr. Thomas, as the bold Robin 
Hood, sang capitally, and delivered the song “ “Tis jolly to hunt” 
with immense spirit, and as if he really meant it. Miss Lascelles, 
in the little she had to do, was irreproachable. The choruses 
generally were very well given, although the conductor, as usual, 
showed a disposition to drag the time. The only other fault we 
have to find is with the audience, who did not receive this 
charming work with anything like the warmth it has met with 
elsewhere. We append the second part of the scheme :— 


Part II. 


Overture, (Oberon) eas pay ... Weber. , 
Aria, “ Prendi per me”’—Madame Clara Novello Benedict and Beriot. 
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Aria, “Tacea la notte,” (Trovatore)— Madlle, 

Titiens sak . vee ose 
Spirit Song—Miss Dolby _... sie Fes 
Duet, “ Crudel perche,” (Nozze di Figaro)—Mad. 


Verdi. 
Haydn. 
Clara Novello and Signor Belletti . Mozart. 
Aria, “La donna é mobile,” (Rigoletto)—Signor 
Giuglini ve em A ee 
Song, “Bonnie Prince Charlie”’—-Mad. Clara 
Novello ae as ay ace 
Trio, “ Guai se ti sfugge,” (Lucrezia Borgia)— 
Malle, Titiens, Sig. Giuglini, and Sig. Vialetti 
Song, “ Broken vows”—Miss Dolby ... 
Aria, “Sulla poppa”—Signor Belletti... w» Ricci. 
Quartet, “Un dise,” (Rigoletto)—Malle. Titiens, 
Miss Dolby, Sig. Giuglini, and Sig. Vialetti Verdi. 

The band (wisely ignoring the conductor) gave the romantic 
overture to Oberon with the greatest possible effect, indeed, 
taken altogether, it may be looked upon as the best instrumental 
performance of the Festival. Mr. Sims Reeves was so com- 
pletely exhausted, and had so much increased his hoarseness in 
singing in the May Queen, that he was unable to attempt the 
ballad set down for him, but before leaving made an arrange- 
ment with Mad. Clara Novello to sing in his stead. This was 
duly communicated to the conductor and one of the stewards, 
who, it seems to us, are too numerous to be useful. Another of 
these gentlemen, without taking the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the real facts of the case, got up and informed 
the audience “that Mr. Sims Reeves had quietly walked off, and 
that the stewards must not be blamed, as they could not fetch 
him back.” Of course, loud symptoms of disapprobation fol- 
lowed these remarks. However, Mad. Clara Novello sang the 
air and rondo of Benedict and De Beriot, and all went smoothly 
until it came to that lady’s turn to sing the song which she had 
kindly consented te do in consequence of Mr. Reeves’ unavoid- 
able absence. Meanwhile an explanation had been made by 
more than one to the steward whose bad taste we have recorded 
above, with a request that he would make the amende honorable 
by telling the audience that he had spoken without due infor- 
mation. This, however, was declined, and another steward (the 
Mayor, we believe) mounted the platform and stated that Mad. 
Novello would sing in place of Mr. Reeves. Loud cries of “ Not 
enough—explain, explain,” followed, and the Mayor “ explained” 
that Mr. Reeves was unwell—a fact of which the audience had 
already been informed. Mad. Novello insisted that the matter 
should be set right before she would sing, and, finding the 
stewards unwilling, or incompetent (both, perhaps) to do so, 
herself mounted the platform and addressed the audience in the 
best speech we ever heard, being most thoroughly to the point. 
The exact words we do not profess to give, but their purport 
was, that Mr. Reeves had not left the Hall without notice, 
having informed the conductor, to whom, as an artist, he was 
responsible, and also one of the stewards, that he was too hoarse 
to sing, and also that before leaving he had seen every arrange- 
ment made to supply his place ; that in justice to a brother 
artist she could not allow the false impression to remain 
uncorrected, and, as illness might happen to any of them, she 
begged their indulgence as his substitute. A perfect ovation 
followed Mad. Novello’s address, and the thoroughly hearty and 
enthusiastic cheering, which lasted several minutes, fairly baffles 
all attempt at description. The song which she then gave, 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” evoked a perfect furore of applause. 
We must briefly dismiss the remainder of the concert by saying 
that Mdlle. Titiens sang the “Tacea la notte,” from Zrovatore, 
with splendid effect, and was warmly applauded ; and Sig. Giuglini 
was encored in the worn-out “La donna é mobile.’ The 
attendance numbered 350. The selection to-day at the cathedral 
comprised Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and Spohr’s Last Judgment. Mr. Sims Reeves being confine 
to his bed, the whole of the principal tenor part devolved upon Mr. 
Montem Smith, who must have undertaken the responsibility at 
a very short notice. It is not enough to say that he sang well; 
it was better than well, and showed very clearly that his studies 
had carried him somewhere beyond what was merely set down 
for him, as he evinced a familiarity with the music of all three 
composers, each so great in his own peculiar line, and so different 


Verdi. 


Donizetti. 
F. Berger. 





in style. In the exceedingly difficult and trying air, “Oh, my 
heart” (Mount of Olives), the melodious “ Cujus animam” (Stabat 
Mater), and the varied solos of Spohr’s “Last Things,” Mr.Montem 
Smith was thoroughly at home, and it is gratifying to find an 
English singer so thoroughly well up in his knowledge of the 
standard music to be able to take a principal’s part at little 
more than a moment’s notice. Mad. Clara Novello perhaps 
never sang better than she did this morning in all that was set 
down for her. In the Stabat Mater she particularly excelled, 
having been the original soprano in Rossini’s sacred chef-d'ewvre, 
The music of the Stabat, although admirably declaimed by Sig. 
Belletti, is,in many instances, too low for his voice; his thoroughly 
musician-like style of singing and artistic knowledge did much, 
however, to obviate this drawback, while his clear enunciation 
and distinct delivery might serve as a lesson to many English 
singers. Mrs, Clare Hepworth too, deserves praise for her 
careful rendering of the music allotted to her, all of which 
she sang with great care and judgment. Miss Dolby’s well- 
known excellence was fully displayed and thoroughly appreciated 
in the “ Bac ut portem,” which was the only really important 
solo she had to sing. Mr. Thomas has not only fully confirmed 
but considerably advanced his reputation as one of the most 
useful as well as best qualified of our English basses. The 
choruses were sung with great steadiness and precision through- 
out, and as many of these (which want of time prevents us from 
particularising) are replete with difficulties of no ordinary kind, 
the highest praise is due for their generally unvarying correct- 
ness and excellence in all respects. The audience remained 
standing during Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah” chorus, and also 
“Praise his awful name,” “ Holy, holy,” “ Blessing, honour,” 
and “ Hallelujah” of Spohr’s Last Judgment. The numbers pre- 
sent amounted to 1,546, and the collection to £211 4s. 1d. Before 
dismissing this morning’s performance, let us make one remark 
which it would be worth attending to upon a future occasion. 
The whole was too long by at least one hour, beginning at half- 
past eleven and concluding at a quarter to four—a little too 
much when we consider that this incessant morning and evening 
work has lasted ever since Monday (rehearsals must be borne 
in mind), and that to-night there is a lengthy scheme which 
includes Beethoven’s Symphony in D. As we began with the 
weather, so will we conclude, simply stating that it continues 
magnificent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Coartes Martuews are about to return to the 
United States, intending a theatrical tour there. They will go 
by the Great Lastern. 

Ir is said that Mr. Charles Kean has refused the honour of 
knighthood. 

Tue very liberal offer made to Mr. Charles Dickens, to give 
his readings in the United States, it is now stated has been 
rejected by our eminent novelist, who will remain with us on 
this side the water, and, it is generally understood, give to his 
: troops of friends” the pleasure of hearing a new story before 

ong. 

ae Nores.—Madame Czillag, the German prima donna, 
who created so great an impression last season, at the Grand- 
Opéra in Paris, by her performance of Valentine in the Hu- 
guenots, and subsequently by her singing at the London Phil- 
harmonic, has been engaged next season for the Royal Italian 
Opera. Fidelio and Der Freischiitz will both be revived for her. 
—The English opera at Covent Garden commences the season 
on Monday, October the 3rd, with an English version of Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah, Mr. H. F. Chorley is the poet. Mr. Santley is 
engaged in the place of Mr. Weiss (surely Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison might make use of both basses!), and Miss 
Billings, a new contralto, has been added to the troupe. Malle. 
Parepa, we read but are not assured, will make her first ag 
ance in the 7'’rovatore-—Madlle. Guarducci has quitted Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s travelling operatic company, her services being impera- 
tively demanded in Italy. The celebrated mezzo-soprano returns 
to Drury Lane the ensuing season. 

At GioucesterR an English Opera Company, under the direc- 
toin of Mr. Henry Corri, gave three performances last week, com- 
prising Martha, Fra Diavolo, and The Love Spell. 
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Rorat ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN..— 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, will 
open for the season on onday, October 3rd. 

The Operatic Company will comprise the following artists :—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Pilling (pupil of Mrs. Wood, her first appearance), Miss Fanny Cruise (her 
first appearance in London), Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Parepa (her first appear- 
ance at the Royal English Opera); Mr. Santley (his first appearance), Mr. Henry 
Haigh, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. G. Honey, Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. Mengis, Mr. Lyall, Mr. 
Wal!worth, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Terrott, Mr. Maurice de Solla, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, Ballet :—Madlle. Rosalia Lequine (her first ap- 

arance in — Madlle, Pierron, Madlle. Pasquale, Miss C. Morgan; Mr. 

. H. Payne, Mr. H, Payne, Mr. F. Payne, and Mou. Vandris. A numerous 
Corps de Ballet. The band and chorus will be on the same scale of completeness 
as the preceding seasons of the Royal English Opera. The scenery by Messrs. 
Grieve, Telbin, and W. R. Beverley. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. Ballet Master, M. Petit. Chorus Master, 
Mr. Smythson. 

The Box-office will be opened on Monday, Sept. 26th, under the direction of 
Mr. Parsons. All applications for private boxes and stalls for the season to 
addressed to him at the theatre, 

N.B. The same system that gave such universal satisfaction last season in 
peat of all fees to box-keepers and charges for booking places will be 
continued. 





DEATHS, 
On the 3rd inst., Ella Vittoria Maria Piatti, second daughter of Sig. 
Alfred Piatti. 
On the 9th inst., at Boulogne, Elizabeth Maria, widow of Lieutenant 
Francis Waugh, 47th M.N.I., second daughter of the late Nicholas 
Mori, of Bond-street. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. S. A—Covent Garden Theatre, the new home of the Royal 
Italian Opera, was re-opened on the 15th of May, 1858. 
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In our last number we published a letter, addressed by 
Mrs. Howard Paul to the Manchester Zxaminer and Times, 
in reference to a notice which appeared in that journal, 
wherein the “re-production ” of Mr. Sims Reeves by that 
accomplished lady had been denominated “a droll piece of 
burlesque.” Mrs. Howard Paul repudiates, with indignation, 
the idea that her “ portraiture” was anything but an imita- 
tion, is shocked beyond measure at the idea of any carica- 
ture being perpetrated, and feels assured that the warmest 
friends of Mr. Sims Reeves would acquit her of any desire 
to hold him up to ridicule. Mrs. Howard Paul thereby 
wishes it clearly to be understood, that, when she sings 
‘Come into the garden, Maud,” “ My pretty Jane,” or any 
other popular song of the tenor, costumed @ la Reeves, she 
does not exaggerate, nor descend to caricature; she 
neither over-sings nor over-acts, but presents a true copy 
of the original in every respect, in voice, singing, style, 
expression, manner, force, sentiment, together with looks, 
deportment, bearing, and every trick and custom of the 
man in perfect imitation. This is to acknowledge, that, 
together with extraordinary mimetic powers, Mrs. Howard Paul 
possesses a voice of the same register, quality, and character 
as Mr, Sims Reeves ; that she can sing as well, or nearly as 
well; that she has as much command of the voice, is as 
powerful and vigourous an executant, and as thorough 
pa or mistress, of all the vocal resources. In defending 
ierself from the charge of the Manchester Examiner and 
L ‘mes, Mrs. Howard Paul has placed herself within the horns 
of a dilemma, She either “ imitates” Mr. Reeves, and is in 
Possession of all those qualities we have named, or she does 
hot possess them and is compelled to caricature. Mrs. 

; he Paul's defence, therefore, amounts to an assertion 

t her artistic capabilities are almost commensurate with 


We have a great respect for Mis. Howard Paul, and con- 
sider her one of the most varied and admirable of the general 
entertainers now before the public. We have laughed at her 
“Sketches” many a time and oft, and have been more than 
once pleased with her vocal displays. It is one thing, 
however, to be a varied sketcher and an amusing singer, and 
another to be qualified and constituted to imitate—we take 
the word in the strict sense ascribed to it by Mrs. Howard 
Paul—a great vocalist. In the first place, Mrs. Howard 
Paul’s voice is a contralto, and Mr. Sims Reeves’s a tenor; 
in character, if not in quality, no two voices can be more 
dissimilar. Mrs. Howard Paul’s voice is so low, that she 
can descend legitimately into the tenor clef; but this does 
not endow it with a tenor quality. In the next place, Mrs. 
Howard Paul sings, for the most part, from the throat—as 
almost all our home-taught native vocalists do; Mr. Sims 
Reeves sings almost invariably from his chest. Moreover, 
Mr. Sims Reeves is one of the most finished, refined, and 
varied singers of the day. How are these excellences to be 
“imitated,” unless by an artist somewhat similarly gifted? 
It is unnecessary to enumerate all the striking qualities 
Mrs. Howard Paul should possess to enable her to produce a 
perfect imitation of Mr. Reeves. That they are entirely 
beyond her power to “reproduce,” her best friends must 
know, and should assure her of, if, in reality, she labours 
under the impression that her “imitation” is no caricature. 

It may be asserted that there are many who give wonder- 
ful imitations of celebrated actors without being actors 
themselves, and that consequently it does not follow that 
one who imitates well must be accomplished in an equal 
degree with his original. To this it is answered, that the 
imitator of an actor, tragic or comic, selects a part only ofa 
performance, and is careful that that part shall enable him 
to exhibit some strong mannerism or special characteristic ; 
or involve points for which the artist has made himself con- 
spicuous. An entire speech, or a whole scene may be 
chosen, but no one yet has undertaken to sustain a part 
throughout a play in imitation of some known great actor. 
The performance of “Come into the garden, Maud,” by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, is as complete, by comparison, as a cha- 
racter impersonated by Macready or Robson. It is not a 
fragment, nor a piece hewn out of a perfect whole. Ié is 
a perfect whole, and in it the artist puts forth his strength, 
calling in the aid of those qualities which make up an ac- 
complishment not surpassed by any modern vocalist. 

Mrs. Howard Paul’s indignation is founded on the sup- 
position that in imitation caricature is inadmissible. On 
the contrary, exaggeration is the very soul of imitation as 
adopted by the lady. Every frequenter of the opera re- 
members how, some years past, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Tamburini and Madame Viardot used to take off each other’s 
peculiarities in the well-known duet in Fioravanti’s opera- 
buffa, Za Prova d’un Opera seria, and what effect they 
produced by well-seasoned caricature. Of course sufficient 
resemblance was preserved to render the caricature recog- 
nisable. If Mrs. Howard Paul sang as well as Mr. Sims 
Reeves, or one tithe as well, the hearers, in place of being 
amused, would lament the waste of such talents, and regret 
that she did not apply them to worthier and more legitimate 
uses. We believe that the lady is impressed with the idea 
that her “imitation” is perfect in every respect, or she 
would not have written the letter to the Manchester 
Examiner and Times. Nevertheless, she has underrated as 
well as overrated her powers. Her “imitation” is, in truth, 





those of Mr, Sims Reeves, 


not exactly what the journal terms it, “a droll piece of 
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burlesque,” but a highly amusing caricature, an exaggerated 
embodiment of the artist’s peculiarities and idiosyncracies, 
without, however, we need hardly add, a single vocal excel- 
lence to remind one forcibly of the eminent original. As long 
as people believed they went to see and hear a clever 
caricature, they were pleased and gratified—for the world 
in general is but too delighted to “assist” at a great reputa- 
tion being roughly handled and turned into mockery. Now, 
however, that Mrs. Howard Paul openly asserts she “ imi- 
tates,” and does not “caricature” Mr. Sims Reeves, she 
challenges criticism, and must expect little leniency from 
newspaper reporters and less admiration from the public. 

That the portraiture, or “reproduction” of Mr. Sims 
Reeves by Mrs. Howard Paul has obtained an extraordinary 
success cannot be denied, and success must count for 
something in the estimate of a thing’s value. We will go 
farther and acknowledge that Mrs. Howard Paul has 
gained more celebrity by her “imitation” of the tenor, 
than by any other performance she has submitted to the 
public. She has, consequently, the most powerful of all 
reasons for believing in its excellence, and for making it a 
feature in her entertainment. Nevertheless, while subscrib- 
ing to its merit as an exaggerated picture, we cannot help 
thinking that Mrs. Howard Paul lowers her talent by 
attempting that, which however well accomplished, cannot 
be placed within the province of legitimate art ; which, in its 
most perfect achievement, is evidence of no original capabili- 
ties ; and which, though lauded to the skies, and made the 
basis of a remarkable popularity, is constituted merely to 
please the groundlings and make the judicious grieve. Mrs. 
Howard Paul has talent in abundance of her own. Why 
not turn it to the best purposes? To get laughed at for 
hitting off Mr. Sims Reeves to a T, as the saying is, is but 
small praise. Let her display the same pertinacity, the same 
determination, the same study, skill, tact, and felicity in 
taking off the specialties and peculiarities of that antiquated 
lady, Dame Nature, and we have not the least doubt that 
louder applause and more enduring approbation will be the 
consequence. 


“WeErE it not for the stool on which thou sittest,” 
said Panurge, eyeing Pantagruel with marvellous insolence, 
“thou wouldest now be on the ground in an ignoble 
position, which can only be described by saying that it 
resembleth the letter L.” 

“Tt is the letter R that is considered offensive, inasmuch 
as it resembleth the growl of a dog,” interposed Epistemon, 
“and doubtless thou bearest in mind the sentence of Persius, 
‘Sonat hic de nare canina littera,’” 

“T bear in mind that thou art a blockhead and a churl to 
boot,” bellowed Panurge, “interrupting me with a parade of 
useless erudition, that beareth not upon the subject of my 
discourse. I maintain, also,” he continued, turning to 
Pantagruel, with heightened insolence, “ that, were it not for 
the table on which thou leanest, thine ill-favoured nose 
would be upon the floor.” 

“T admit the truth of thy propositions, barring the phrase 
‘ill-favoured,’” said Pantagruel, with mild dignity, “but I 
cannot comprehend the impudent tone wherewith thou 
propoundest them.” 

“ Personal remarks are an evidence of discourtesy,” inter- 
rupted Epistemon, “as Persius hath it— 

**Non hie qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gestit 
Sordidus et lusco qui possit dicere: lusce,’” 





“ May’st thou be hanged, with Persius about thy neck, 
and all the commentaries thereon attached to thy feet to give 
something like due weight to thy skinny carcase,” thundered 
Panurge; then, turning to Pantagruel, he continued, 
“Whereas, if thou wert elsewhere—say in a sponging-house, 
or the hulks, or a penal settlement, or a penitentiary”— 

*Tllustrate thy meaning as pleasantly as thou canst,” said 
Pantagruel blandly. 

“Whereas, if thou wert elsewhere, the table would yet 
be in its place, likewise the stool.” 

“Still granted,” observed Pantagruel, “but what dost 
thou infer from this? It seemeth to me that thou hast 
encumbered thy brain with a number of empty propositions, 
wherewith thou canst frame no syllogism.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Panurge, “though I reason rather by 
enthymeme than in strict syllogistic form. My inference is 
that thou art inferior to the stool and the table, and that, 
consequently, the joiner who produced them is superior to 
thy father Gargantua.” 

“ As Persius hath it,” interposed Epistemon, 

mu An deceat pulmonem rumpere ventis, 
Stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducis,’”* 

Whereupon Pantagruel dealt him such a blow on the 
head, that he spake not again for the remainder of the 
evening. Then, fixing his eyes upon Panurge, Pantagruel 
spake thus : 

“Communistic blasphemer! Swinish leveller! Dreg of 
Soho! Fraterniser with filth! Where didst thou pick up 
the treasonable doctrines that will cause me to annihilate 
thee like an intrusive flea? What base forum of low debate 
hast thou rendered baser still by thy foul presence ?” 

“None at all, my liege,” said Panurge; “I have learnt 
all my wisdom from the civil tribunal of the Seine.” 

“The devil thou hast!” shouted Pantagruel. ‘Then shalt 
thou be heard rather than slain. Give me a notion of thy 
strange schooling.” 

“Why it appears,” said Panurge, “that three French- 
men—I may make them four if I add a lady—but she doth 
not materially affect the case.” 

“Then leave her out by all means, old friend,” remarked 
Pantagruel, “as it will tend to the condensation of thy tale.” 

“Well, then, three Frenchmen wrote a fairy spectacle for 
the Cirque of Paris, to which they gave the name of Cri 
Cri.” 

“The humour of that name escapeth me,” said Panta- 
gruel. 

“So it doth me,” said Panurge, “but that is not to the 
point. Well, the piece is rabbish—rot—bosh—bunkum.” 

“Shorten thy criticism” suggested Pantagruel. 

“ But,” continued Panurge, “it containeth an excellent 
trick, involving the strange transformation of a tree.” 

“T see,” said Pantagruel, “the people marvelled that so 
fair a tree flourished on so scurvy a soil.” 

“ Precisely,” assented Panurge. “Now the inventor and 
fabricator of the trick contendeth that, as the piece would 
have fallen flat as a flounder without the support of his 
trick, he ought to be considered an author, and enjoy the 
privileges attached to that position. And so also thinketh 
the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, before whom the question 
was brought.” : 

“T understand,” said Pantagruel, sadly. “That which 
supporteth ranketh higher than that which is supported.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“Therefore the stool on which I sit and the table on 
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tree, though a mere piece of mechanism, ranketh higher 
than the emanations of the author's brain, seeing that they 
would have been unprofitable without it.” 

“ Indubitably.” 

“Wilt thou always think in this way?’ asked Pantagruel. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Panurge, “the authors are about to 
appeal to a higher court, and when the cause cometh on I 
shall go to a new fountain of instruction.” 

“That rejoiceth me much” said Pantagruel. And so they 
parted. ° 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MUS. BAC. ET MUS. DOC., OXON. 


S1r,—I have within the last few days been rejoiced to hear that the 
above degrees are now becoming of some value, and as, from some late 
remarks, your readers and yourself are evidently in ignorance of what 
is required of candidates for such honours, I will briefly state the 
particulars. 

The Mus. Bac. Degree.—Previous to the year 1856, all that was 
required of a candidate for the degree of Mus. Bac. was an exercise in 
five vocal parts, with accompaniment for at least a quintett band. This 
was to be approved by the professor as grammatical and regular, and 
then publicly performed at Oxford. A certificate had also to be pre- 


sented of having studied music for seven years, signed by three credible. 


musicians. This was all, and the fees were exorbitantly high. But 
matters are different now. By a-new statute, which was passed in 
1856 at the suggesfion of the present professor, an annual examination 
(both vivd voce and on paper) was superadded, which must now be 
paszed by every candidate whose exercise has been approved, ere if may 
be performed before the University. Also, it is now allowed to dispense 
with any instrument but the organ (if the candidate wishes it) at the 
performance, in order to diminish the expense. The fees have also 
been reduced to less than half, so that the whole expense need not 
exceed twelve pounds, including the fee of a guinea to the professor. 
The examination is pretty tough, as, last time, two out of six were 
rejected whose exercises had passed muster; and, besides that, no less 
than four exercises were rejected during the year, making a total of 
ten candidates, of whom ouly four passed. 

The Mus, Doc. Degree.—'The candidates for the doctorate had to 

compose an exercise in eight real vocal parts, and with full orchestral 
accompaniment. They have now in addition (under the new statute) 
to pass also an examination entirely on paper. The expense, of course, 
will depend on the band used in performance, but the fees are not 
quite double those for the Mus. Bac. degree. 
_ Some of your readers may, perhaps, be glad to receive the above 
information, which I have from Sir Frederick Ouseley himself, the 
present Professor at Oxford, a correspondence having taken place 
between us on the subject of degrees. I was in utter ignorance of any 
change having been effected, and I rejoice to think that Sir Frederick 
Ouseley has done, and is doing all he possibly can to make the musical 
degrees at Oxford of real value.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Aug. 23. Tnomas Lioyp Fowrs, Mus. Doc., M.A. 


[The above letter was mislaid, or it should have been inserted 
when first sent—Ep, J/, W.] 





THE BAND AT THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL. 


Sir,—In your last week’s publication there is a letter, signed “A 
Musician,” purporting to be a reply to some remarks in the Musical 
World of the previous week, quoted from the Leeds Express, con- 
cerning the band at the late Bradford Festival. With the quoted 
remarks concerning Mr. Blagrove and the local instrumentalists, I 
entirely concur. It is true that considerable advantage is gained by 
any body of men by united action—so far as precision is concerned. 
But, surely, no one will say that precision is the only thing required of 
an instrumentalist. In my opinion, Mr. Blagrove’s services in an 
orchestra are worth three times as much as those of the majority of 
the violinists engaged at Bradford. 

Now, as to the local instrumentalists, I am one of those who hold 
the Opinion that a provincial musical festival should have a far more 
extended influence, and be productive of far higher results, than the 








be a periodical event when the genuine talent of local musicians should 
be recognised—an event to which an aspirant for musical honours 
might look forward to, and back upon, with pleasure. To have taken 
part, however humble, in a grand festival, should be considered an 
honourable distinction; and to provide against mediocrity in this 
respect, none should perform who were not considered competent by 
the conductor. 

At the Leeds Festival, I believe the band was engaged irrespective 
of party. ‘The best London and the best West Riding instrumentalists 
were secured ; and I need only, Mr, Editor, refer to your own criticism 
of the performances in proof of their great excellence. 

Yours, &e., 


CONCERTS. 


CrrystaL Patacr.—The concert on Saturday last was a con- 
cert of price, very different in excellence and importance from 
its two preceding fellows of September the 3rd and August the 
27th. Mr. E. T. Smith sent nearly all his great guns from the 
Drury Lane Italian Opera—more directly transferred from their 
provincial ¢owrnée—and intense was the excitement among the 
shareholders, season-ticket holders of the Crystal Palace, and 
the general public. More than seven thousand people flocked 
to the Sydenham fairy-hall, on Saturday last, allured by the 
magical names of Titiens, Piccolomini, and Giuglini, to say 
nothing of the less attractive appellations of Vaneri (Madame), 
Belart, Badiali, Vialetti, Corsi, and Mercuriali, with, not of the 
troupe, Borchardt (Madame), and Aldighieri (Signor). The 
weather was propitious, the programme (all things considered) 
excellent, and the day a perfect gala. Mr. Augustus Manns, 
as in duty bound, we suppose—although why, we cannot 
understand—resigned his bdéton for the nonce (query, for the 
nonsense ?) to two Italian conductors, Signor Arditi and Signor 
Biletta—an acknowledgment, we take it, that two Ausonian 
chefs-d orchestre are required to supply the place of one Teutonic. 
This is a vaunting triumph for Mr. Augustus Manns, who 
henceforth must not forget that he is as good-as two Italian 
conductors. 

The band did not play so conspicuous a part as in the vulgate 
hebdomadal entertainments under Mr. Manns’s direction. ‘Two 
overtures, those to Musaniello and 1 Barbiere, alone broke the 
long line of vocalities. Madlle. Titiens was the particular star 
of the first part; Mademoiselle Piccolomini of the second. 
The great German artist sang the cavatina, “ Ernani, in- 
volami,” from Ernani, the duet, “ Quis est homo,” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, with Mad. Borchardt, and the part of Lucy in the 
sestet, “Chi mi frena,” from Luciadi Lamm rmoor. In the first, 
Mdlle. Titiens was as brilliant and full of “dash” as Mdile. 
Sophie Cruvelli ; in the second she was imperfectly supported ; 
in the last she was transcendent. We never, literally, heard 
the music of Lucy, in the sestet, sung so powerfully and so 
magnificently. In the same part, Signors Badiali and Vialetti 
roared the boisterous bass duet in J Puritani without creating 
much sensation; Signor Badiali was encored in “Largo al 
factotum ;” Signor Giuglini sang the romance, “ Al’ appari,” 
from Martha; and Signor Vialetti supplied a strong and stimu- 
lating version of the aria, “Non pid andrai,” from the Nozze di 
Figaro, Malle. Piccolomini began her share in the second part 
with the everlasting duet “ Parigi, o cara,” from the Traviata, 
given with Signor Giuglini, followed by the song from the 
Bohemian Girl, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halis.” She 
was encored in both, of course. Signor Belart sang the aria, 
“ Ah, si, ben mio,” from the Zrovatore, with much sweetness, 
but hardly with the Giuglini intensity of sentiment. It would 
have been better had Signor Giuglini been allotted this air, and 
Signor Belart that from Martha. Madame Vaneri recom- 
mended herself in the Scotch ballad “ Annie Laurie,” by much 
simplicity of style and a pleasing voice. Madame Vaneri’s pro- 
nunciation at once declared her an Englishwoman, or one who had 
dwelt long in the Islands of the Free. Signor Aldighieri created 
but little impression in the popular air “‘ Il balen,” which he has 
voice enough to sing, if he could sing it. Madame Borchardt 
hardly obtained the applause she merited in the cavatina, 
“ Nobil Signor,” from the Huguenots, which, to our thinking at 
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mere performance of great works by the greatest artistes. It should 


least, she sang extremely well. The concert terminated with 
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the grand finale, or preghiera, “ Dal tuo stellato,” from Mose in 
L£zgitto, given by all the singers without chorus, whereby more 
than half the effect was lost. 

The usual performance on the great organ, by Mr. James 
Coward ; the usual display of the upper series of fountains ; the 
usual performance by the band of the Royal Marines ; and 
“Westward, Home,” was the cry. 

On Wednesday, the Tonic Sol-fa Association gave thejr third 
great festival in the Crystal Palace. The first took place, as an 
experiment, in 1857, was repeated last year in consequence of its 
eminent success, and now may be said to have resolved itself 
into an annual demonstration. Our readers are, or should be 
by this time, tolerably well acquainted with the “ Tonic Sol-fa” 
—. If not, we cannot pretend, in this place, to indoctrinate 
them, but refer them to the pamphlet of the Rev. John Curwen, 
of Plaistow, the originator, we believe, of the system ; to sundry 
works by Mr. W. S. Young,to be had of the author, 3, Wood-street 
Spitalfields ; or to the pages of the Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, for, 
verily, the system has a journal of its own. We need only 
state here that the system works well to a certain point; 
that by its use elementary instruction can be imparted more 
easily, perhaps, than by any other method; and: that in 
plain songs, and in chants, hymns, and choruses, where 
simple harmonies only are employed, the student has less 
to learn than on the old plan. When, however, the pro- 
mulgators of the new method of notation claim for it un- 
qualified eulogy on the ground of its general bearing upon 
musical instruction and the universality of its application, they 
are simply injuring the object which they are desirous to benefit, 
and converting friends into opponents. The Tonic Sol-fa system 
is necessarily restricted to the simplest form of vocal music’ 
To elaborate vocal scores it would be vain to attempt its appli- 
cation. In instrumental music the endeavour would be still 
more absurd. The good really effected by the new system is 
the dissemination of a love for music among thousands of 
children, and the simplification of instruction to a certain 
extent, so that those who run may read. Peyond that, the new 
notation is valueless, and worse than valueless, inasmuch as it 
prevents the pupil from learning, and drives him back to the 
old method after he has gained a certain height. A few words 
about the performance on Wednesday will, after such brief 
discussion, prove acceptable. 

The announcement of the great choral festival looked very 
enticing, and many anticipated as large a concourse as was 
assembled at the Foresters’ féie some weeks since, when more 
than sixty thousand persons were present. Four thousand 
children and one thousand adults were advertised to sing in the 
great Handel orchestra. Not more, however, than half the 
number attracted by the Foresters’ day congregated. The 
weather, it must be acknowledged, was anything but tempting. 
The rain fell at intervals throughout the morning, and 
everybody complained of the cold. It was certainly no day 
worthy the middle of September, and vast numbers of holiday 
folk were doubtless kept at home by the state of the elements. 
A good thirty thousand, nevertheless, found their way to the 
Palace, and enjoyed themselves all day with eating, drinking, 
and music. The company, if not fashionably attired, nor of 
decided art sympathies, was well-behaved and decorous, and 
munched, imbibed, and listened to the music with equal com- 
placency. In fact, the majority of the visitors appeared to care 
very little for what was going forward in the great orchestra, 
and turned their individual attention to the creature comforts 
with which they had provided themselves as for Epsom or Ascot, 
on the Derby or Cup Day. We never remember so little 
applause on a grand juvenile festival, when applause in general 
is too liberally bestowed, and wonder that so many encores were 
accepted, when, except in one or two instances, there was really 
no approach to enthusiasm. The performance, on the whole, 
was entitled to the highest commendation, but this was no 
reason why the conductors should have displayed such readiness 
to convert the desire of the minority into a general expression. 
There were twelve pieces in the first part; six were encored 
and repeated, making i performances by the choir. 
The second part contained fourteen pieces, which, with five 








encores, made nineteen—the sum total of pieces given by the 
juveniles amounting to thirty-six, no inconsiderable work to get 
through, it must ‘be owned, in one afternoon. The pieces 
redemanded were Webbe’s glee, “Swiftly from the moun- 
tain’s brow ;” part-song “We waited for an omnibus,” the 
music arranged from Zelter, by W. E. Hickson, (Zelter’s 
tune being strongly suggested, be it understoood, by the 
duet “Il suon del ’arp’ angeliche,” from Donizetti’s J Martiri) ; 
American glee “ Hurrah ;” “ Rule Britannia ;” part song “The 
Frost,” by G. F. Root ; chorus from Judas Maccabeus, “ Hail 
Judea! happy land ;” glee, “Hope and Sunshine,” by W. E. 
Hickson ; part-song, “The Fox and the Grapes,” by Dr. Lowell 
Mason ; prize glee, “ The Fisherman,” by Benjamin Congreve ; 
and part-song, “Jerusalem, my glorious home,” by Dr. Mason. All 
were good performances, some, like “ We waited for an omnibus,” 
“Rule Britannia,” and Mendelssohn’s canon, “The Skylark’s 
Song ”—not encored—really admirable, almost beyond the pale of 
criticism. In the part-songs “The Frost,” and “The Fox and 
the Grapes,” the choir laid themselves open to animadversions. 
The time was broken, and there was evidenced a want of 
readiness and precision, suggestive of carelessness or insuffi- 
ciency of rehearsals. ‘l'his was the only flaw in a performance, 
which, all things considered, may veritably be entitled “incom- 
parable,” and which reflects the highest credit on the masters, 
teachers, conductors, and all concerned. The concert terminated 
with the “ National Anthem,” in which a large number of the 
audience joined, and the last bar had scarcely been accomplished 
when the four thousand young voices suddenly broke forth, and 
screamed with delight, and the eight thousand young kands, 
clapped, or waved flags and banners, or pitched aloft their caps in 
uncontrollable and unusual ecstasy. The children then dispersed, 
hundreds hurrying off to the gardens to obtain a good position 
to see the fountains play. 

The performance in the great orchestra was not entirely con- 
fined to the choral displays of the juvenile four thousand. Miss 
Stirling executed several morceaux on the great organ, before, 
in the course of, and after the concert. Among these we may 
specify Macfarren’s overture to Don Quixote, Mendelssohn's 
sonata in B flat, concerto in B flat by Handel, andante in F by 
Haydn, prelude ani! fugue in G major by Sebastian Bach, and 
minuet in E flat by Mozart. 

We left the Palace about half-past six. Crowds were then 
seated at the round tables having tea ; crowds were dining in 
the eighteen-penny rooms ; crowds were wandering at random 
through the aisles, the different courts, the galleries, and up and 
down the stair-cases; multitudes were dispersed through various 
parts of the grounds ; while two human streams flowed side by 
side down the avenues leading to the east and west stations. 
The railway regulations seemed complete inevery way. Noone 
was disappointed, no one was incommoded, and every facility 
was sorthed by the officials for ingress and egress. Nothing 
bier be more satisfactory than the whole proceeding. Even 
the babes in arms—and their name was legion on Wednesday at 
the Crystal Palace—felt comfortable and, as it were, at home. 
Perhaps they knew it was a children’s festival, and were silent 
from instinct. 

Tne Conservative Lanp Soctrty.—The officers and clerks 
of the society celebrated the inauguration of the eighth year 
last Wednesday by a dinner at Simpson’s in the Strand, 
Charles Lewis Gruneisen, Esq., the secretary, being in the chair, 
supported by Henry Smith, Esq., the solicitor, James Wylson, 
Esq., the surveyor, Charles Belton, Esq , accountant and cashier, 
Messrs. Edsall, Powell, Stacey, Hill, Middleton, G. Wylson, &c. 
In proposing the toast of Prosperity to the Conservative Land 
Society, and the healths of Viscount gino the chairman, 
Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., the vice-chairman, and the 
other members of the executive committee, the secretary stated 
that from the formation of the society, on the 7th September, 
1852, and the 7th September, 1859, 15,042 shares, representing 
£752,100, had been issued. The cash receipts were £403,672 
12s, 9d.; the withdrawals only £91,199 10s. 1ld.; the sale of 
land amounted to £228,046 2s, 6d.; the rights of choice were 
7,853, of which 5,449 had been exhausted, leaving 2,404 on the 
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register ; the last seniority share was 10,042, the last share No. 
15,042, and 36 estates bad been purchased in 13 counties. 
The returns towards the Michaelmas quarter up to the 7th 
inst. were already larger than any preceding quarter in 1858-9. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Tae Late Braprorp Festivau.—The net profits from this 
festival were about £500. Several donations have been added, 
and there is now a sum of £700 to hand over to the Dispensary 
and Infirmary. 

Leeps Town Haut Orcan.—Last Saturday evening, the 
Town Hall was a scene of much excitement. Above 3,000 per- 
sons assembled to hear the organ performance by Mr. Spark, and 
to see the remains of a floral exhibition which had been held for 
the benefit of the Leeds Dispensary. The programme was a 
popular one, and the enthusiasm of the immense audience could 
scarcely be kept within bounds. Vociferous encores were 
plentiful, and the pleasure evidently experienced by the working- 
classes with the organ music was delightful to witness. 

OrerA 1N Leeps.—Last Monday Verdi’s Zirovatore was per- 
formed at the Princess’s Theatre, by Mdlle. Piccolomini, Signor 
Belart, and party, when a full audience was attracted. The 
opera was admirably put upon the stage, and the fair prima 
donna was called before the curtain several times. The lessee 
announced that he had made arrangements for the appearance, 
on his stage in opera, of several pupils of Mrs. Wood (the once 
celebrated Miss Paton), and also that he hoped to succeed in 
concluding an engagement with Mr, Sims Reeves, ‘This 
announcement was received with tremendous applause. 

Dusiin—(From our own Correspondent).—Two miscellaneous 
concerts will be given in the Ancients’ Hall, Brunswick-street, 
on Monday and Wednesday evenings in next week, when 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt is announced to sing with Signor 
Belletti. This will constitute an unexpected pleasure for the 
good folk of Dublin, who anticipated hearing Madame Gold- 
schmidt at the approaching Handel Centenary Festival only. 
The eminent violinist, Herr Joseph Joachim, has also been 
engaged. Madame Goldschmidt is put down to sing the cavatina, 
“Qui la vece,” from J Puritani; the scena, “Care campagne,” 
from La Sonnambula; the grand scena from Der Freischiitz; 
the air, “On mighty pens,” from the Creation; Swedish “ Echo 
song,” and an air to Voore’s words, commencing— 





“ This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s iliusion given’ — 

composed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. It therefore appears certain 
that Madame Goldschmi’t is determined to return to public 
life once more, more particularly as she has agreed to sing at 
Belfast as well as Dublin. It is possible that her acceptance of 
these engagements may resolve itself into a mere mission of 
charity. The general impression here, however, seems to be 
that the announced concerts are but preliminary to the. great 
artist’s re-entrance on the scene of all her glories, and 
that the name of Jenny Lind will again shine forth 
bright among the brightest of the reigning queens of song. 
The approaching Handel Festival is creating the utmost 
excitement among all classes of the musical community, and the 
demand for tickets surpasses all expectation. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the performance of the Messiah in Dublin at this 
moment, and under the present circumstances. Handel’s great 
work was first performed in Dublin, in 1742, on behalf of the 
funds of the Mercer's Hospital. For the charities of the same 
institution the centenary, performance of the same oratorio is 
about to be given, and the celebration will be at once a homage 
to the genius of the composer, and a recognition of the fact that 
the greatest masterpiece of sacred music was first introduced to 
fame in Dublin. The committee have finally settled that the 
oratorio shall be performed during the last week in October. All 
the arrangements have been concluded, and the forthcoming 
festival is expected to be the most, imposing, if not the grandest, 
ever given in the Irish capital. 

At Liverroot the Ttalian operas have proved so successful, 
that a new series is announced, with Mdlles, Titiens, Piccolo- 





mini; Mesdames Vaneri and Borchardt, Signors Giuglini, 
Belart, Badiali, Vialetti, &c. 

Map. Grist has been starring it at Scarborough, and exciting 
enthusiasm among the visitors to the Spa. A concert was 
given at the Music Hall, on the 26th ult., when Madame Grisi 
sang the scena, “ Tacea la notte,” from the Z’rovatore, “The last 
rose of summer,” in Italian, and “ Home, sweet home,” in the 
vernacular, accompanied .on the pianoforte by Mr. Julian 
Adams. 

Dr Marx.anp uls Litre Men at Romsey.—Dr. Mark had 
the honour to perform with his Little Men, by special request, 
before Lord and Lady Palmerston last Tuesday, at Romsey. 
Amongst the audience were Lady Stanley and several distin- 
guished families, all of whom expressed themselves highly 
gratified. Lord Palmerston, at the conclusion of the concert, 
shook Dr. Mark warmly by the hand, expressing his high appro- 
bation both of the performance of the Little Men and of Dr. 
Mark’s system of education. 








FOREIGN. 


Paris—(From our own Correspondent)—The long expected 
Roméo et Juliette has at last made its appearance on the boards 
of the Théatre-Impérial de l’Opéra.. The success was by no 
means tantamount to general expectation, and the adminis- 
tration has been severely censured for expending so much time 
and pains ona production, musically speaking, devoid of interest, 
and from which no favourable reception by the public could 
have been anticipated. The defence set forth is, that a new 
character was wanted for Madame Vestvali, that the lady was 
allowed to make her own selection, and that she chose Roméo 
in Bellini’s J Capuletti e Montecchi, a character hallowed by the 
performances of Pasta, Malibran, and Viardot Garcia. It was 
certainly a mistake to allow Madame Vestvali to make her own 
choice. Had she been at the Italiens it would have been a ver 
different affair. Never was music less suited to the Frene 
Grand-Opéra than that of poor Bellini’s 7 Capuletti e Montecchi. 
One of the earliest works of the composer, it evidences all his 
weakness, all his want of force and variety, and never once 
rises beyond mawkish sentimentalism, much less soars into the 
regions of passion. Many of the airs are fresh and beautiful, 
and the tender grace of Bellini’s talent is not to be concealed. 
As yet, however, he was deficient in power and energy, and 
wrote like a love-sick maid rather than a poet tortured by 
internal throes to rid himself of his feelings. The history of 
the adapiation of Shakspere’s play to the Italian stage is curious. 

Zingarelli was the first Italian composer who took the subject 
of Romeo and Juliet* for an opera. Madame Pasta made the 
hero one of her most powerful impersonations. The air 
“ Ombra adorata,” so well known in the concert-rooms, is 
almost the only fragment of Zingarelli’s work now remembered ; 
and yet, strange to say, not Zingarelli but Crescentini wrote the 
air. Vaccaj next undertook to adapt Shakspere’s immortal 
tragedy, or, more properly speaking, a libretto founded there- 
upon, to music. To distinguish his work from that of Zingarelli 
he called it Giulietta e Romeo, in place of Romeo e Giulietta. 
Vaccaj’s opera was performed somewhere towards the end of 
the Restoration, with a moderate success only, A French 
opera on the same subject had been produced at the Opéra- 
Comique, the music by the well-known composer Steibelt. 





* Zingarelli’s opera, Romeo e Giulietta, was represented for the first 
time at the Tuileries, in 1809, was performed at the Théatre de 
l’'Impératrice in 1812, and revived in 1816 for the début of Mdlle. 
Giuditta Pasta, then a mere girl, with by no means strong indications 
of that transcendent talent which, some few years later, astonished all 
Europe. In 1821, the same opera was brought out at the Italiens, 
with Pasta as Romeo and Mdlle. Naldi as Juliet. Romeo e Giulietta 
was produced for the last time in Paris, in 1825, Pasta retaining the 
character of the young Mantuan lover. Vaccaj wrote his Giulietta 
e Romeo to a libretto by Romani, in 1825, for the Scala at Milan. 
Two years later it was given at Paris. In 1829 Malibran astonished 
the Parisian world by her magnificent and unparallelled performance 
of Romeo in the same piece. ‘The final act of this opera has 
now become amalgamated with Bellini’s I Capuletti e Montecchi.— 
Ep. Mu. W. 
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This did not greatly conduce to the glory of the theatre or the 
composer. 

In 1833, Bellini’s J Capuletti e Montecchi was produced at 
Paris, Mdlle. Giulietta Grisi, then the rising star of the Opera, 
performing the part of Juliet, and her eldest sister, Giuditta, 
that of Romeo. Despite of the fine singing of the two sisters, 
that of the younger more especially, the opera did not succeed. 
The last act, of course the most important, was found the 
weakest, and no talent could invest it with the least interest. 
The opera was withdrawn, and was not revived until 1849, 
when it was reproduced for Mdlle. Angri, who appeared in 
Romeo with, however, but little effect. Previous to this, the 
last scene of Vaccaj’s opera had been added in Italy to the first 
three acts of Bellini, and thus the opera of J Capuletti e Mon- 
tecchi has been given up to the present tinie. Vaccaj’s final 
scene is highly dramatic, and, if not exactly what it might be 
made by Rossini, or even Verdi, is sufficiently powerful and 
striking to show off great histrionic and lyric powers, and is a 
special favourite with mezzo-sopranos and exceptional contraltos. 

The French translation has been effected for the Opera by 
M. Nuitter, and appears to satisfy the connoisseurs, The diffi- 
culty of adapting Italian words to a French version even of an 
Italian work cannot be over-estimated. Moreover, the task is 
one of the most ungrateful imaginable. 

Madame Félicité Vestvali is not an Italian. She is of Polish 
extraction, and was born at Cracow in 1834. Her parents, who 
belong to the higher ranks of life, gave her a sound literary and 
musical education. She was sent to Italy at an early age, and 
studied singing under the celebrated Mercadante at Naples. In 
1853 she débuted at the Great Scala theatre, in the character of 
Azucena in the Zrovatore, and performed it thirty-two times 
the same season, From Naples she went to London, and ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, creating there, as your operatic readers 
must remember, no remarkable sensation. The best judges, 
however, found her talent striking, and pronounced her to be a 
first-rate artist in embryo. In London, indeed, she had no 
opportunity afforded her to display her specialities to the 
best advantage, and she quitted England, leaving scarcely a 
memento behind her. In all probability not one in five hundred 
who have heard and seen Madame Vestvali in London re- 
members her name. The offer of an engagement in America 
was eagerly accepted, and Madame Vestvali went from England 
to New York, where she sang with Grisi and Mario. In the 
character of Arsace, in Rossini’s Semiramide, she wrested un- 
qualified approbation from the New York critics. She made a 


with favour. Last year she returned to Europe, and at first 
refused all offers of engagements, intending to repose a while in 
Italy, after the fatigues of a twelvemonth. Yielding, however, 
to the solicitations of some friends, she joined the select com- 
any of artists which inaugurated the restored theatre of 
laisance, and appeared as Azucena in the TZrovatore and 
Leonora in La Favorita. 

Madame Vestvali is adapted by nature for contralto parts. She* 
is extremely tall, of commanding appearance, and even more mas- 
culine in looks and bearing than Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, with 
whom, by the way, she has many things in common. Her voice 
is deep, full-toned, powerful, and in timbre singularly sonorous. 
She possesses nothing of the Italian fluidity and clearness, but 
sings more after the manner of your English artists, whose 
voices seem to be, as it were, confined to the throat. Madame 
Vestvali is too prone to display her low notes, which, being 
greatly guttural, are by no means greatly agreeable. She is 
given to exaggeration, too, and emphasises a great deal more 
than propriety demands, With all these faults the lady has 
considerable merit. The quality of her voice at once recom- 
mends it to the hearer ; a splendid figure, and a face, if not ex- 
ceedingly handsome, full of meaning and character, offer no in- 
considerable claims to popular favour ; while energy, expression, 
and a power ofrealising emotions are equally at command of the 
artist. Madame Vestvali is not a finished singer, like Alboni or 
Guarducci; she is rough and rugged, like Mdlle. Johanna 
Wagner, and resembles her more than any one I have seen. A 
part like Romeo requires an artist with the powers of a Malibran 





| to do it justice. Mad. Vestvali was more successful in the acting 


than the singing. In fact, the music of Romeo is little suited to 
her bold and vigorous style. In the last scene, where she has 
to sing Vaccaj’s music throughout, she both sang and acted with 
great force, and moved the audience, for the first time, into 
something like emotion. The flowing and graceful cantilenas 
of the earlier part of the opera did not suit her atall. In my 
humble opinion, it would have been much better for the 
débutante to appear in Azucena, as the energetic strains of Verdi 
would have found in her a more perfect interpreter than the 
smooth cantabiles of Bellini. What effect the new production 
and the new singer have had upon the public, I cannot at this 
moment inform you. Many seem to think that it was an utter 
waste of time to produce Bellini’s mawkishly sentimental opera 
on the boards of the great national theatre. Iam told Madame 
Vestvali made it a sine qué non that she should come out in 
Romeo. If that be so, it would appear that she was more 
desirous to display the grace of her person than the qualities of 
her voice. 

Madame Gueymard-Lauters made a delightful Juliet, singing 
the music most charmingly, and acting with grace and feeling, 
if not with intensity and power. 'M. Gueymard was well suited 
in the “fiery Tibald,” who, however, in the opera, appears to 
have lost all his fire. A divertissement was introduced into the 
second act, the music of which was made up of several of 
Bellini’s most agreeable motives, Mdlle. Zina Richard was the 
premiére danseuse, and danced with all that lightness, agility, 
and grace for which she has made herself famous in London as 
well as Paris. 

I have only room to say that a new operetta, in one act, 
entitled, Ze Fauteuil demon Oncle, words by M. Réné de Rovigo, 
music by Mdlle. Colinet, has been brought out at the Bouffes 
Parisiens with success; and that Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
made her renétrée, and the tenor Guardi his début, at the Théatre- 
Lyrique, in Faust, 

Vienna.—Der Wanderer, a local journal, announces as an 
official fact, that the suppression of the Italian Opera has been 
definitively resolved upon. The difficulty of obtaining Italian 
artists, and the neglect of national singers for foreigners, have 
been assigned as the cause.—The Pardon de Ploérmel, it is said, 
will be produced at the Court Theatre, in the month of Novem- 
ber. The principal characters will be entrusted to Mdlle. 
Liebhart (Dinorah), and M. Beck (Hoel), The revival of 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling is also announced. 

Mitan.—The autumnal season of the Scala was to have 
opened on the 5th inst., with Mercadante’s Giwramento. Two 
new operas, Riccardo JI/., written expressly for the theatre, by 
the maestro Meiners, and Lorenzino, by Pacini, are announced. 
Two grand ballets also are named, Una Stella and Cleopatra. 
Madlle. Poinsot is engaged as prima donna, and will make her 
début on the opening night, as Elisa in the Giwramento, with 
Madame Marini, Signors Gentili and Crivelli. 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—The Italian opera was announced to com- 
mence the second week in September. The composition of the 
troupe is as follows—prime donne—Mesdames Bernardi, Bram- 
billa, Charton-Demeur, Lagrua; prima donna contralto—Mad. 
Nantier-Didi¢e ; comprimaria—Mad, Everardi ; primi tenori— 
Signors Calzolari, Mongini, Tamberlik ; tenore—Signor Bettini ; 
baritoni—Signors de Bassini, Everardi, Giraldoni ; basso pro- 
fondo—Signor Marini; basso buffo—Signor Rossi; basso— 
Signor Polonini. The campaign opens with Maria di Rohan ; 
and Meyerbeer’s new opera, the Pardon de Ploérmel, will be 
the earliest novelty of the season. 

OstenD.—The season of the baths this year has been the 
most brilliant of any at this fashionable watering-place, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, not only on account of 
the presence of royal and distinguished personages, among 
whom are found His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess Helena, the Prince Regent 
of Prussia, the Duke of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, &c., 
but also by the réunion of a number of musical celebrities, of 
whom it is enough to name Signor Piatti, the violoncellist, 
M. Wieniawski, the violinist, Herr Rubinstein, pianist, Herr 
Haumann, M, and Madame de Blaes, the Count of Stainlein, 
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M. and Madame Leonard, M. Edouard Wolff, the violoncellist, 
M. Poorten, the Russian violinist, M. Berzekirski,and the tenor, 
M. Wicart. A concert was given at the Casino, and was so 
successful that a second was organised. It was proposed to 
have a quartet performed, the executants to be MM. Wieni- 
awski, Léonard, Berzekirski. Unfortunately M. Wieniawski was 
ill, and could not play. At her departure, the Grand Duchess 
Helena sent him a magnificent brooch, with a pair of diamond 
ear-drops for his betrothed, a young English lady, whom he 
has since espoused. ; 





MOZART—CHILD AND MAN, 
(Continued from page 591.) 


No, 41. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Mantua, Jan. 11, 1770. 


We arrived yesterday, and an hour after we were at the Opera. We 

are in excellent health, God be thanked. Wolfgangerl looks like a 
captain who has just gone through o campaign; the air and the 
chimney fires have tanned him, chiefly round the nose and the mouth; 
pretty much like the Emperor. My beauty has not greatly suffered as 
yet,—fortunately, for I should be sadly grieved. 
" I went to see the Prince of Taxis to-day, but he was away, and his 
gracious spouse, the Princess had so many letters to write she could 
not receive her compatriots. ‘To-morrow we dine with Count Eugene 
d’Arco, At Verona we saw the Museum Lapidarium; you can read 
the description of it in Keyster’s travels. L bring back with me, 
however, a volume concerning the antiquities of Verona. I should 
make this letter too htavy and too dear were I to inclose the papers 
which speak of Wolfgang. I send you one, however, in which there 
are two mistakes, namely, that they call him maestro di capella, and 
that they make him less than 13, whereas it should be under 14. I 
could send you all sorts of documents about him, for poets have vied 
with cach other in singing his praises. 


No. 42, 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, Jan. 26, 1770. 


On the 16th there was the usual weekly concert at Mantua, in the 
rooms of the Philharmonic Academy, to which we were invited. I 
wished you could have seen the Teatrino Academia. Never, in my life, 
have I seen anything prettier of the kind. It it not a theatre, but an 
opera house, with private boxes. Instead of the stage, there is a plat- 
form, on which the musicians are stationed, and behind the musicians 
isa row of private boxes for the audience. 

I am at a loss to describe the multitude of people, the applause, the 
noise, the shouts, the “bravos” succeeding one upon another; in a 
word, the general admiration. Count Eugene d’Arco showed 
us every imaginable politeness at Mantua. As to the Prince 
of Taxis, it was impossible to obtain an audience. He was 
returning home just at the moment of our second visit. But 
we were told that the Prince had engagements which he could not put 
off, and begged we would come another time. The countenance, the 
trembling voice of the servant, and his confused expressions, showed 
me instantly that the prince had no desire to see us. God forbid 
I should disturb any one in the midst of engagements, especially when 
to do so involved a long journey and coach-hire into the bargain. 
Fortunately we have neither of us lost anything by not coming into 
closer contact, for we saw each other at a distance, and if I saved the 
cost of a coach, I spared him the fright of having to show me some 
politeness in return for the honours he met with at the court, and from 
the nobility of Salsburg. 

T send you a piece of poetry written by a Signor Sartoretti, with 
whom we dined at Mantua. The next day came a servant bearing in 
gallant style upon a salver a magnificent bouquet, tricked out with red 
ribbons, to which was appended a four-ducat piece. The verses 
= stuck in the very centre of the bouquet. Ican assure you that I 
pe or everywhere with excellent people, and that everywhere we 
ro riends quite marked in their feelings, who never left us till our 
I parture, and would have done anything to make our stay agreeable. 

may mention, for instance, the family of Count Spaursk at Inspruck ; 


Baron Picini, Count Ladron, Cristiani Cosmi, at Roveredo; Count 
\ 





Carlo Emily, Marquis Carlotti, Count Giusti, the house of Luggiatti, 
and especially M. Locatelli, at Verona; at Mantua, the house of Count 
d’Arco, and especially Signor Rottinelli, who, with his brother and 
sister-in-law, quite placed themselves at our disposal. The wife was 
full of solicitude for Wolfgang, as though she had been his mother 
and we did not part without shedding tears. : 

I must also tell you, that neither at Mantua nor at Verona do con- 
certs pay. Everyone comes in gratis; at Verona, only the nobility do 
so, as they alone contribute to the concerts; at Mantua, besides the 
nobility, the military and the citizens do, because the Academy is kept 
up by an endowment of the Empress. You will thereby be apprised 
that we are in no likelihood of becoming rich in Italy, and you must 
learn that it is much if one clears travelling expenses. Hitherto I 
have always succeeded in this. In the six weeks since our departure 
from Salzburg we have spent seventy ducats. For even when living 
a parto, and never dining at home scarcely, supper, the rooms, fire-wood 
are still so dear, that you never leave an inn without parting with about 
six ducats for only nine or ten days. I thank God I left you at home. 
In the first place, you could not have borne the cold; secondly, it 
would have cost us an enormous sum of money, and we could not 
have had the free quarters we are now enjoying in the Convent of the 
Augustines of St. Mark, where we are not saved all the expense, it is 
true, but we are commodiously and safely lodged, and quite close to 
His Excellency Count Firmiami. Every night our beds are warmed, 
so that Wolfgang is delighted to go to bed. One of the friars waits on 


(Zo be continued.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ALLCOTTS HANDEL ALBUM, dedicated to M. 


COSTA, Esq., contains above 100 of the best Oratorio and Opera Airs for 
Pianoforte. Splendidly bound and illlustrated, 10s. 6d. Messrs. Longman, 
Paternoster-row; and C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-strect, 








CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. we 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (4 Edouard Roeckel) .. 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, price 3s. 6d. 

for full band, and 2s. 6d. for septet. Ninety-six numbers are published 

including quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, from Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, Luisa 

Miller, and Les Vépres Siciliennes. BOOSEY’S CONCERT-ROOM ORCHESTRAL 

JOURNAL contains selections from Satanella, Martha, Trovatore, Traviata, and 

Rigoletto, arranged by Lamotte, for full band, 7s. each; septet, 4s. each. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 











WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO ove 243. & 288. 29 
TENT and CLARET. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, P: 
Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to an 
terminus, or any station in ss for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. — 
@*‘I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. . 
“The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. WELLER & HUGHES, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








JOSEPH ASCHER. 


Dinorah de Meyerbeer. [llustration 

Les Vépres Siciliennes 

Etoile Aimée, de Reichardt 

Nocturne Cantabile sur Un Ballo in ee do 
Verdi 


BRINLEY ano panammantl 
The Power of Love. 6th Edition 
Come into the Garden, Maud 
Shadow Air from Dinorah 
Bolero from Les — Siciliennes ... 


MADAME oe: 


Fantaisie, Dinorah .. saa 
Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes 

Fantaisie, Diamans de la Couronne ... 
Fantaisie, Martha 

Fantaisie, Luisa Miller 

The Power of Love ... 

Air de Ombre, Dinorah 

“ When other lips” 

Oberon Polka 








ADOLPH GOLLMICK, 


Dripping Well, Morceau Fantastique 
Fairy Dell, Morceau de Salon 
Europa, Galop de Concert 

Réverie Amoureuse 

La ci darem om ke 
Chanson & boire, Impromptu... 
Franiska, Morceau de Salon ... 


Twelve German Volkslieder ... each 


THE NEW OPERAS, 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, for Pianoforte, in 3 books, each 
Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes, in 3 books oe 3 
Balfe’s Satanella, in 2 books ... a nen Pe 


Also, the above Operas as Duets, in books, each 6s. 


LEOPOLD DE iudaaniguese 


The Mermaid, Polka de Concert 
Tl Trovatore, Grand Fantaisie 


Deux Airs Hongrois ... abs wr = each 


_— 
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4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
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BENEDICT, 


Erin, [rish Fantaisie .. P ‘ ; 
Caledonia, Scotch Fantaisie, as slbininall ay Miss 

Goddard ... “es ove we at aes 
Fantaisie on Satanella 





W. KUHE. 


Fantaisie on Balfe’s Satanella 
Fantaisie on Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes ‘ie 
Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon de 


Ploérmel 





TALEXY, 
Eva, Polka Mazurka .. 
Dinorah, Polka Mazurka 





RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Power of Love, Satanella - ... see 

M’ appari tutt’ amor, Martha 

An Evening with the Christy’s Minstecls, Shee 
on their favourite Airs ... oe _ 

Tower Scene, Miserere, and Ah! che la Morte, from 
Il Trovatore ... aoe eee 





ADOLPH SCHLOESSER. 


Deodora, Caprice @ la Mazurka 

Les Fleurs Animées, Impromptu 
Boutons de Rose, Morceau de Salon 
Souvenir du Rigi, Tyrolienne eos 





VERDI’S OPERAS. 


Cheap and Complete Edition for Pianoforte Solo, in cloth, 


illustrated. 
Rigoletto ‘ee eee oot 


Il Trovature ... oud 18 igs 
Luisa Miller ... 

Ernani : mee 

La Traviata... Sis 

Les Vépres Siciliennes 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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